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Ibe Problem of a Protestant 
Social Ethic 


Reinhold Niebuhr 


A Definition of the Problem 


THE PROBLEM OF DERIVING a “social ethic’ from the religio- 
ethical pinnacles of the New Testament has always been acute. 
It has become more acute in the modern day in which a technical- 
industrial civilization has piled up the perplexities of communal 
togetherness and in which the dilemma of the cold war and the 
prospect of a hot nuclear war face the nations. 

Before defining the problem more exactly it would be ad- 
visable to define and to defend the concept of a “social ethic.” 
Is not every ethic “social?” Does it not deal with a man’s re- 
lation to his neighbor? Why should we give the special adjective 
“social” to any ethical system? One might answer this question 
in the following terms. A Christian ethic is founded in the New 
Testament and derived in terms of teaching from the ethical ab- 
solutes of the Sermon on the Mount (as symbolic of the whole 
body of Christ’s teachings). It is furthermore derived historically 
and religiously from the sacrificial death of Christ and from the 
injunction, “If any man would come after me let him deny him- 
self, take up his cross and follow me.” Such an ethic needs a 
“social” ethic in the sense that it must give guidance not only in 
terms of the ultimate possibilities of life, for which sacrificial and 
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pires, was published this fall. In June, Dr. Niebuhr will re- 
tire from the Union Faculty. A beloved Christian teacher, 
he merits continuing respect not only for the acuity of his 
thought but also for his embodiment of that thought in a 
vigorous and inspiring life. 








forgiving love is the norm, but must also come to terms with the 
problem of establishing tolerable harmonies of life on all levels 
of community under conditions set by the fact that men are sin- 
ners. Men do not, in fact, love their fellow men. They love them- 
selves. The resulting problem is that of creating tolerable forms 
of order and justice between communities which assume, as they 
must, that men, though they be self-sacrificing in intimate rela- 
tions, are bound to seek their own in the larger community, and 
that communities are particularly consistent in their self-seeking. 
A “social ethic’ must deal, in short, with the problem of “alter- 
egoism,” 7.e., with the fact that a community in which mutual 
love is the rule, rather than the exception, may, as a community, 
become selfish, turning the love of the individual self into love 
of the collective self. Not only the nations but also families are 
subject to this kind of alter-egoism. What was once called the 
“profit motive” could probably be more accurately described as 
the “family” motive. 


I. THE PROBLEM OF THE Two LEVELS oF Morat GoopNEss 


IN DEALING WITH THE PROBLEM of what may be termed “proxi- 
mate” rather than ultimate norms, the Christian faith fortunately 
had the sense of justice derived from the teachings of the proph- 
ets of the Old Testament. And the early church, when the hope 
of Christ’s parousia waned, and when it found it necessary to 
come to terms with the instruments of proximate justice such as 
property and government, soon discovered the relevance of Stoic 
ethics. This was an ethic of justice which availed itself of the 
two sources of proximate norms, namely the rational calculation 
of rights and the rational analysis of the structures of human 
existence. Christian faith has always held that love is the final 
norm of man as free spirit, able to realize himself only in indeter- 
minate self-giving. But “natural law,” as defined by the Stoics 
and by classical ontology in general, states the norm for man as 
creature, who as creature is given a norm in the very form in 
which God has created him. Classical philosophy was right in 
assuming that what we ought to be was determined to a certain 
degree by what we are. 

The relation of these two levels of law for man’s existence 
has been a perpetual problem, never wholly solved in the whole 
course of Christian life and thought. Catholicism has always had 
a neat and perhaps too simple solution for the problem, a solu- 
tion which we can criticize justly only after we have surveyed 
the inadequacies of Protestant solutions. Catholicism derived all 
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the proximate norms from the “natural law,” which was drawn 
from an analysis of the structure of human existence and from 
the rational calculation of competing rights. Then it consigned 
the law of love, particularly in its ultimate reaches, to a specific 
category of “counsels of periection.” The result was the division 
of the Christian community into two grades of Christians, the or- 
dinary Christians and the ascetics and monastics, who were “able” 
to realize the “counsels of perfection.” 

We all realize that the Reformation was anti-ascetic because 
it had a different doctrine of grace, emphasizing grace as forgive- 
ness rather than grace as a power infused in us and enabling us 
to do all we ought to do. It rightly insisted that all human vir- 
tues and achievements were fragmentary and ambiguous, and that 
the saint as well as the sinner was in need of mercy even after 
all his moral striving. The anti-asceticism was derived from this 
important emphasis, for the doctrine of forgiveness or justification 
made it possible for all men to be related to God even though 
they could not do his will perfectly. 


Protestant Accomplishments 


BEFORE PRIDING OURSELVES on the superior evangelical and 
empirical realism of this Reformation emphasis, we must survey 
what the Reformation actually accomplished in dealing with the 
relation of the two levels of moral goodness. For these levels per- 
sisted, even when it was recognized that no one could be com- 
pletely self-giving. gome law or norm must be found for the 
establishment of tolerable forms of harmony among selfish men. 

The Lutheran and Calvinist side of the Reformation had 
two answers to this problem. These we must examine in turn. 
Luther solved the problem simply by the doctrine of the “Two 
Realms.” The “Heavenly Realm” was the realm where only love 
and forgiveness were known. The earthly realm, the “Realm of 
Caesar,” was the realm of law, of chains, of sword and courts. It 
was the realm where sin was checked by force. It was, in short, 
the political and public realm, as distinguished from the heaven- 
ly realm, which was on the one hand the realm of the spiritual 
but on the other hand the realm of personal and intimate rela- 
tions. Luther insisted that we are all members of the two realms, 
though a sharp distinction was drawn in the political realm be- 
tween those who had official duties, the kings and magistrates, 
and the common citizens, who were to suffer injustice rather than 
resist the injustice of the ruler; for that resistance might impair 
the stability of order. 





This distinction is too absolute, though it is a wholesome 
guard against all forms of utopianism, which assumes the per- 


fectibility of man in either secular or pious terms. The distinc. | 


tion between the private and the public realm is particularly un- 
fortunate in a democratic society in which every private citizen 
has public responsibilities. The chief defect of such a distinc- 
tion is that it practically eliminated justice as the mediator be- 
tween love and order. It maintained order on the one hand, even 
if coercive, and on the other hand counselled the private citizen 
to suffer injustice rather than to resist it. The defects of such a 
system may be clearly recognized if applied to the modern race 
situation. The necessity of granting justice to a minority group 
such as the Negroes proves that concern for the neighbor must 
express itself in granting him justice, and not merely in preserv- 
ing “law and order.” The desire for justice is one form of love, 
not perhaps the highest form but one that can not be despised. 
It may be significant that the followers of Luther were not par- 
ticularly successful in creating the modern democratic societies, 
though after the encounter with Nazi tyranny, they have made 
up much lost time. 

The Calvinist solution was radically different. Calvin did 
not make the sharp distinction between the realm of grace and 
the realm of law. He rightly regarded law not as belonging to 
the realm of “sin,” but as an instrument of grace. He probably 
never understood the ecstatic Sermon on the Mount pinnacles of 
agape. In this Bishop Nygren is probably right. But Calvinism 
cannot be dealt with adequately without distinguishing between 
two versions of the Calvinist Reformation. The one version, of 
which our own New England theocracy was the product, estab- 
lished a realm of private and individual virtue. It was not a 
realm of grace but a realm of discipline, particularly of self-dis- 
cipline. We all know the thesis elaborated by Troeltsch and 
Weber, that it was the discipline of “honesty, thrift and industry” 
which created modern capitalism. Weber spoke of the “spirit of 
Capitalism” and not of the system of profit-taking. It was the 
bourgeois spirit of self-discipline which was encouraged by Cal- 
vinism. In terms of religious history one might say that this older 
Calvinism dealt with the anarchy of the passions within the self 
and brought it under the control of conscience. It did not deal 
with the anarchy of the self against the commonweal. In Amer- 
ica this version of Calvinism became related to social Darwinism 
and the mixture made for a lack of civic virtue in the early days 
of industrialism. The easy conscience of the Protestant middle 
classes was supported by the religious conviction that piety, self- 
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discipline and honesty, in short, “godliness,” made for prosperity, 
and that poverty was due to a lack of these virtues. It was from 
this complacency, which had its own peculiar foundation in an- 
other too rigorous distinction between private and “social” good- 
ness, that the “social gospel” emancipated American Protestant- 
ism. In short, the “social ethic’ of both forms of Reformation 
thought was defective, making the Catholic social ethic in many 
respects superior to Reformation thought. 

Perhaps the most impressive social ethic of the churches of 
the Reformation was that which developed in seventeenth-century 
Calvinism. This form of Calvinism revealed itself in the strug- 
gles with Catholic princes in Scotland and Holland and in the 
Cromwellian revolution in England. It laid the foundations for 
a free society and for toleration in the religious sphere, without 
which a modern pluralistic national community would not be pos- 
sible. Its distinguishing marks were emphasis on both the right 
and the duty of resistance to tyranny and a passion for justice 
and liberty. This Calvinism, mixed with a good deal of sectarian 
radicalism and frequently sharing the utopianism of the latter, 
gave the coup de grace to the absolutist state, which, contrary to 
many Protestant theories, was supported rather than criticized in 
the period of both Renaissance and Reformation. It is the only 
form of Protestant social ethic which I find congenial to present 
perplexities. 

This sketchy and inadequate survey is meant to show that 
the relation between private and public or “social” virtue has 
been a constant problem in all but a few forms of Christian life. 
I think this may be understood if we recognize that it is the nat- 
ural inclination of the devout individual to seek to do God’s will 
in spheres where there is a fairly direct relation between the re- 
ligiously inspired moral impulse and moral action, and where 
not too much sophistication is required to distinguish right from 
wrong. The political sphere, however, is a sphere of moral am- 
biguity. For instruments of order, peace and justice (such as 
property and government) employed by a political power may 
become and frequently do become instruments of injustice. The 
political, and, incidentally, the economic sphere, is not as mor- 
ally negative as Catholicism and Luther assumed, but it is more 
ambiguous morally than Christian utopians believe, for the in- 
struments it must use to hold sin in check are themselves vehicles 
of evil. We have mentioned the two ambiguous institutions of 
property and government. We must add a third, which is not 
an institution but the result of the want of adequate institutions 
of community, namely war. 





The Religious Dimensions of the Problem 


THE THOUGHT OF THE GREAT Jewish philosopher, Martin Bu- 
ber, renowned for his “I and Thou” philosophy, proves, in my 
opinion, that we are dealing with a religious rather than a pe- 
culiarly Christian shortcoming. Buber is profound when he deals 
with the religious dimension of interpersonal relations. But, de- 
spite his knowledge of the Hebrew prophets, his social thought 
is inadequate. He either falls into utopianism or abhors the po- 
litical sphere as something unclean. His religiously inspired Zion- 
ism was pure but also irrelevant for any of the problems of the 
new Jewish state. Significantly, the great Protestant theologian, 
Emil Brunner, drew partly on Buber and partly on Luther in 
his Das Gebot und Die Ordnungen, which in English translation 
is called The Divine Imperative. The English title obscures the 
radical, too radical, distinction which Brunner makes between 
“Das Gebot” or “the law,” meaning the law of love, which is rele- 
vant to all personal relations, and “Die Ordnungen,” or the laws 
of man’s public existence. The latter are drawn chiefly from the 
“order of creation,” a concept which Brunner took from Luther. 
We cannot deny that there is a difference between the relations 
between individuals in intimate association, and between both 
communities and between individuals in communities. For in the 
latter situation lives are ordered by law and custom rather than 
in personal encounter in depth. 

It may be significant that Christian family ethics are univer- 
sally high. It would be more correct to say that religiously in- 
spired family life is universally high, whether Jew or Christian, 
because personal fidelity gives the union a stability, even if not 
under the Catholic prohibition of divorce, which secular morality 
has never been able to achieve. Despite the negative attitude to- 
ward sex in many forms of religion, family ethics remain fairly 
high. The late Mr. Kinsey, who did not understand sex above 
the biological level, nevertheless saw that his statistics revealed 
that the absence of sexual promiscuity was correlated to the de- 
gree of religious devoutness in all three religious groups rather 
than to differences between the religious groups. 

On the other hand the relation of organized Christianity to 
political and economic problems is not impressive at all. Some- 
times the extreme individualism of Protestant pietism supports 
political conservatism of the American variety. Sometimes an 
excessive reverence for political authority in the older forms of 
Protestantism supported political absolutism. Even the Social Gos- 
pel, which was an expression of the Christian conscience in the 
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political and economic sphere, frequently combined the utopian- 
ism of sectarian Christianity with secular utopianism. The re- 
sult was that the left wing was caught in the snares of commu- 
nism, while the right wing elaborated various irrelevant proposals 
for making love operative in the political order. These proposals 
revealed by contrast the wisdom of Luther’s doctrine of the two 
realms. The failure of socialism to be a political force in America 
prevented a more creative contact between Christian radicalism 
and a political movement. In Britain the Methodist churches, 
rather than Karl Marx, were the real support of the labor party. 


II. THe PrRosLeM oF THE Basis FoR PrRoximaTeE Norms 
OF JUSTICE 


THE RELATION BETWEEN the ultimate norm of love and the 
proximate norm of justice is only one of the two primary prob- 
lems of a Christian social ethic. The other is that of finding a 
basis for the proximate norms of justice. Catholic natural law 
theories are more substantial guides to social justice than most 
Protestants admit. But they have a basic defect. They are based 
in a classical ontology, which assumes that history is, like nature, 
founded in eternal forms or “essences” which provide the norms. 
But all history is a bewildering mixture of human freedom and 
natural necessity. Therefore the historical dramas and configura- 
tions are more varied and more replete with historical contingency 
than either Aristotle or Thomas Aquinas assumed. Historical de- 
velopment, which has increased man’s mastery over nature and 
his corresponding capacity for both good and evil, has rendered 
most of the norms of natural law irrelevant. What becomes of 
the theory of a “just price’ when the endless contingencies of 
economic life make it impossible to determine the “labor value” 
of a product upon which the norm of a just price depends. This 
remains true even after the law of supply and demand of old 
capitalism has proved to be inadequate. 

The theory which distinguishes a “just ruler” from a tyrant 
by defining the tyrant as a ruler who serves his own ends rather 
than those of the commonweal becomes irrelevant when it is rec- 
ognized that most rulers of history have been ambitious; but their 
ambition may have been creatively rather than destructively re- 
lated to their dominion. The criterion for a just ruler is, in 
short, irrelevant. It is particularly irrelevant in an era of con- 
stitutional, rather than absolute, monarchy. When the Belgian 
nation, after the Second World War, was dissatisfied with King 
Leopold because he allowed himself to be imprisoned by the Ger- 
mans instead of setting up a government in exile, the Catholic 
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party supported him because none of his shortcomings were tan- 
tamount to “tyranny” in the natural law definition. 

Many of the defined requirements of a “just war” reveal a 
Catholic genius for weighing various factors in a complex situa- 
tion. But many have become dangerous and irrelevant. Thus 
the requirement that the war must have a fair prospect of suc- 
cess, was fortunately defied by Churchill in Democracy’s darkest 
hour, while Petain in Vichy heeded it. But the very good idea 
that “means must be proportioned to the ends” has certainly no 
light for the present generation. For the dread nuclear weapons 
cannot be used without destroying the moral fabric of the nation. 
And yet they cannot be simply disavowed without courting sur- 
render. The long protracted and probably futile negotiations 
on nuclear disarmament cannot be solved or abandoned on any 
natural law theory. I am not aware that any Catholic theologian 
proposes natural law solutions for the dilemma. But it would 
be unfair to be critical of the irrelevance of Catholic theories 
without noting that most and perhaps all Protestant and, for that 
matter, secular theories are equally irrelevant for the unique di- 
mension of the nuclear dilemma. 

The truth is that the inadequacies of an inflexible natural 
law, which does not take novel and contingent situations into 
consideration, does not prove the adequacy of Protestant alter- 
natives for proximate norms. Emil Brunner, in the quoted work, 
follows Luther in projecting an “order of creation” which had 
not been spoiled by sin and could therefore be used as moral 
norms for social life. Luther’s most telling example of an order 
of creation is the family. But monogamy was not an original but 
an achieved historical norm; and it is a question whether the 
father ought to have as much authority as Luther gives him. Male 
dominance is also an historical product. Everything in history, 
in short, is touched by both freedom and sin, which is always a cor- 
ruption of freedom. This makes the idea of a Schépfungsord- 
nung rather dubious. Its concept can be used as well as natural 
law to make historically contingent forms into absolute norms. 

The Calvinist alternative for proximate moral norms is the 
“Divine Law,” which is taken “from various portions of Scrip- 
ture.” In short it introduces Biblicism into the ethical sphere. 
This increases the danger of making historically contingent prac- 
tices, because enshrined in the canon, into absolute norms. The 
danger is as great or greater than in natural law theory. Both 
Luther and Calvin probably retarded the development of free 
communities by an undue emphasis upon reverence for political 
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authority and prohibition of resistance, drawn from Romans thir- 
teen. The emphasis obscured the scriptural balance given by the 
judgements of both Jesus and the prophets on the vices of po- 
litical rule. ’ ; 

Fortunately the modern ecumenical movement is developing 
a viable Protestant social ethic. This may be one of its greatest 
achievements. The main characteristic of this ethic is a pragmatic 
dissolution of the old debate between collectivism and freedom, 
between planning and laissez faire. The pragmatism is derived 
from the knowledge that unpredictable events in history make 
fixed norms dangerous. Yet pure pragmatism may degenerate into 
mere opportunism. Modern Christian pragmatism is saved from 
this fate by certain definite principles, upon which, as upon a 
loom, the fabric of pragmatic decisions is woven. These prin- 
ciples have to do with the relation of order to justice and with 
the relation of freedom and equality in the determination of jus- 
tice. The Christian emphasis on order as a primary good is de- 
rived from the reverent reflection that any kind of social order, 
as contrasted with chaos, has been “providentially” established in 
the sense that it has grown by organic processes, probably beyond 
the intention and virtues of the agents of the process. Further- 
more it is beyond the competence of any generation to create 
order out of whole cloth. 

An emphasis upon order alone would take us no further than 
the original Reformation position. All modern Christian social 
programs emphasize that justice makes order sufferable in the 
long run. Justice, according to Aristotle, is to “give each man 
his due.” But how is the due of each man to be measured? It 
is in answer to this question that liberty and equality have 
achieved their position as transcendant norms in modern Chris- 
tian and secular theories. No one regards liberty and equality 
any longer as simple possibilities in the way the French Enlight- 
enment did. Absolute liberty or absolute equality would both 
destroy society. The organization of any community makes for 
some restriction of liberty and some subordination of man to 
man for the sake of coordination. 

But liberty is the “due” of each man because man has an 
essential freedom as spiritual personality which makes it mon- 
strous for any community to use him merely as a tool. The com- 
munity cannot be merely the fulfillment of man. It is also his 
frustration. An adequate ethic consequently insists on a degree 
of freedom which acknowledges the individual as a “child of 
God” and as able and encouraged to say “We must obey God 
rather than men.” 
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Equality is in a different category than liberty; it does not} 





derive from man’s essential nature. It is merely the best nexus} sil 
between love and justice, once the calculation of interests and th 
rights must be undertaken. What is justice before the law? It} ° lit 
is equal justice. How can we best establish justice in a technical be 
society? By striving for an equilibrium of power between the C 
contestants, though this involves us in the perils of big business, a1 
and big labor. Incidentally, the Catholics do not have the same rey 
difficulties with “right to work” laws as Protestants. These dif- p 
ficulties spring from an older tradition, free from excessive in- b 
dividualism. The aggregates of a highly industrialized society a 
are not ideal. But they are necessary prerequisites of justice. a 


Toward a Christian Social Ethic for Our Time 


AN EMPHASIS UPON the principles of order (peace), liberty, 
and equality as transcendent or regulative principles of justice 
but not simple possibilities, throws some light on our present 
dilemmas. But it does not solve them. No principles will solve 
them. We are confronted with an international communist force 
which promised both liberty and equality (the former as a fruit | 
of the latter). Because it regarded them as simple possibilities 
this utopianism generated tyranny through a monopoly of power, 
in which both freedom and equality are annulled. We are in 
conflict with this power; and each side has the dreaded nuclear | 
weapons which could destroy the other. In this situation it is 
clear that we can sacrifice neither order nor justice. We cannot 
capitulate to tyranny and sacrifice the spiritual treasures of our 
civilization. But we must come to some kind of terms of peaceful 
or competitive co-existence, which is the price of survival. Thus 
the primary necessity of peace and order has become as clear in 
this late date of history as in the early days of history when com- 
munities were inclined to sacrifice everything for the sake of in- 
tegrating the nation or empire. 

The Biblical sources of a Christian social ethic are obvious. 
Among the resources of a Biblical faith are: 1) A sense of divine 
providence, which leads to the recognition that the meaning and 
mystery of the whole drama of history is greater than all the 
schemes of meaning in which we try to comprehend it; and which 
prevents such arrogant attempts as the communist one to com- 
prehend the meaning of history from a partial viewpoint and to 
coerce the whole course of history from that viewpoint. 2) The 
double emphasis on the “dignity” of man as a “child of God” 
and on his “misery” as a sinner. In Christian thought the two 
are always related because it is recognized that they both have 
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the same source in the radical freedom of the human spirit. The 
sin of man is the corruption of that freedom. The first part of 
the double emphasis leads to an insistence upon a social and po- 
litical freedom consonant with man’s essential freedom. It must 
be noted, however, that many forms of Christian thought, both 
Catholic and Protestant, never championed individual freedom, 
and that John Milton was really the first champion of freedom 
of conscience on Christian grounds. The second part of the em- 
phasis prevents all utopian schemes, for it recognizes the possi- 
bility of evil in even the most ideal social situations. Ideally it 
also prevents fanaticism by the reminder that all contestants in 
a social dispute are touched with the same malady of self-pre- 
occupation, which makes them interested rather than disinteresed 
champions of moral goals. 3) The passion for justice as an ex- 
pression of the love commandment. This is vividly expressed in 
the Old Testament and particularly in the Prophets. The Old 
Testament witness is necessary because it deals with collective 
relations more explicitly than the New Testament. The passion 
for justice is, of course, not uniquely Biblical. Stoicism, for ex- 
ample, has a similar passion. 

It must be noted that the distinctively Christian theory of 
grace and redemption does not find place in a social ethic be- 
cause it is a question whether nations, races and other groups 
have direct access to God and can repent and have newness of 
life in the sense that individuals do. 


Naturally an adequate Christian social ethic must avail it- 
self of non-Biblical instruments of calculation, chiefly a rational 
calculation of competing rights and interests and an empirical 
analysis of the structures of nature, the configurations of history 
and the complexities of a given situation in which decisions must 
be made. Since the third century the Christian Church has availed 
itself of classical and other philosophies and disciplines for this 
task. Radical Reformation thought, including Barth’s Neo-Re- 
formation theology, has sought to dispense with all non-Biblical 
sources of judgment. But the result is bound to create caprice 
in the field of ethical judgment. There is always the risk, of 
course, that precious Biblical insights will be obscured by the 
rationalist ontology of the Stoics and Aristotle in the past and by 
the progressive optimism of the nineteenth century in more recent 
days. But these dangers must not persuade the Christian faith 
to flee into the cellar of Biblicist obscurantism. A vital Christian 
faith must undertake a constant commerce with the culture of its 
day, borrowing and rejecting according to its best judgment. 


1] 





















































From RoussEAU TO RITSCHL 


By KARL BARTH 





“An invaluable, indeed one must say, indispensable, introduction 
to the most powerful and influential theological mind of this cen- 
tury. From here on, this is the obligatory sine qua non to dis- 
cussion let alone criticism of Karl Barth. Indeed, it is the only 
appropriate starting point until the day comes, if ever, when he 
writes his autobiography. Any serious student of Barth must wish 
to follow the intellectual pilgrimage which formed and determined 
the mind of the master-theologian of our day. It can now be 
made under Barth’s own guidance.’—HeENry PrTNEY VAN DUSEN 


“This is my favorite among Barth’s books. It shows clearly how 
inadequate is the image of Karl Barth in this country, how much 
greater he is than the ‘Barthians’ have made him appear.”—PauL 
TILLICH $7.00 


The School of Faith 


THOMAS F. TORRANCE 


Translated, edited, and with an introduction by 


An Anthology of Catechisms 





This gathering together of all the catechisms of major significance 
in the Reformed tradition—many of them long unavailable or in 
inadequate translation—is a valuable contribution to the renewed 
examination ‘of Church doctrine that characterizes modern theol- 
ogy. “These documents are among the most admirable short state- 
ments of the faith of the universal church. His preface is a little 
treatise of unusual importance. He explains here the true char- 
acter and use of catechisms, briefly analyzes the documents, and 
appraises with insight theories of Christian education. He then 
proceeds to furnish an extended exposition of the theology of the 
catechisms in the light of Reformation and Pre-Reformation the- 
ology. . . . It should be read by all who seek an understanding 
of historic Protestantism.”—JoHN T. McNEILL. $6.00 


At your bookseller HARPER & BROTHERS 6A 
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Faith Comes by Preaching 
James Muilenburg 


“How then shall men call upon him in whom they have not be- 
lieved? How shall they believe in him of whom they have never 
heard? And how shall they hear without a preacher? And how 
shall they preach unless they are sent? As it is written ‘How 
beautiful are the feet of those who preach good news!’ But they 
have not all heeded the gospel; for Isaiah says, ‘Lord, who has 
believed what he has heard from us?’ So faith comes by hearing, 
and hearing comes by preaching Christ. 
But I ask, have they not heard? Indeed they have; for 
‘Their voice has gone out to all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world.’” 
(Romans 10:14-18) 


Ir Is CLEAR that the words of the apostle are here rising to 
a great crescendo. The words move on, advancing as they go, 
and we follow them in the course they take by listening to what 
is spoken. We take them to ourselves in our hearing, accepting 
them or rejecting them, holding them in memory or letting them 
pass into quick oblivion. We cannot simply resolve them into 
ideas or principles or ideals; that is not Paul’s intention, any more 
than it is the intention of the Bible as a whole. We retain them 
as we retain a conversation, and in conversation our self-centered- 
ness is forgotten. We accept them as we accept a score of music. 
Each note is nothing by itself; only as we follow the sounds do 
we appropriate them all. So in this passage question follows upon 
question, line upon line, each picking the live word of the pre- 
ceding, moving on to the place of the gospel of the Old Covenant: 


Dr. James Muilenburg is Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the 
Cognate Languages at Union. This address was delivered to 
the graduating class at the Commencement Exercises of the 
Seminary’s One Hundred and Twenty-Third Academic Year, 
on May 26, 1959. 
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How then shall they call upon him in whom they have not 
had faith? 


How shall they have faith in him of whom they have not heard? 
How shall they hear without someone preaching? 
How shall they preach unless they are sent? 


Then remarkably, the glad good news of the oncoming herald, | 
Israel’s evangelist: 


How beautiful are the feet of those who proclaim good news! 


And with that, the opening words of Israel’s miserere: “Lord, who 
has ever had faith in what he heard from us?” And then the 


finale: “Faith comes by hearing, and hearing comes by preaching 
Christ.” 


I 


FAITH COMES BY HEARING, says the apostle, and in saying so 
he echoes what the Bible is telling us from first words to last words. 
For hearing means involving oneself in what is spoken; hearing 
means appropriating to ourselves sounds given. The ear is the 
place of eventfulness, the organ of actuality, the seat of our re- 
sponse. Hearing is the Word taken seriously, for, as Luther said 
in his way, “it is the nature of the Word that it is heard.” So 
there is but one word which precedes all others in Scripture, and 


it is in the imperative, “Hear!” So the words are first addressed 
to Israel: 


Now therefore, if you will hearingly hear my voice and keep 
my covenant, you shall become a kingdom of priests and a 
holy nation. 


It is in the hour of the call to hearing and the acceptance of the 
responsibility to hear that Israel’s faith is born. Little wonder 
that throughout the centuries now the call sounds forth daily with 
glad imperiousness: Hear, O Israel, the LORD our God is one 
LORD, and you shall love the LORD your God. In the midst 
of the world, the nations are addressed: 


Draw near, O nations to hear, and hearken ye peoples! 


For those who occupy the chancellories of the nations and who 
deliberate at Geneva in the Palace of Nations, this word is as 
new as when it was first spoken, for unless they listen to some 
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transcendent voice addressed to them in the midst of their delib- 
erations, a voice to which they are all subject, there is little fu- 
ture for which we may hope. So, too, the world of nature is 
called to hear: 


Hear, O heavens, give ear, O earth, for the LORD has spoken. 


Man now seeks to storm the bastions of nature itself, and he 
would do well to consider that the earth is the Lord’s and that 
the heavens declare the glory of God. Again and again in the 
New Testament the same demand is made upon us: He who has 
ears to hear let him hear. 

He who would be a minister of Jesus Christ must listen. In 
our study of the Bible, in the preparations of our sermons, we 
wait and labor and wrestle and pray until we ourselves are spoken 
to. For how can we speak unless we have heard, unless deep in- 
side we have been addressed. Yet, it must be admitted, that if 
we were to depend solely upon our own response, our own re- 
ceptivity, our plight would be very great indeed, and the gospel 
would be restrained by our frailty and limitation. No! So long 
as the Scripture of the Church is taken seriously, placed at the 
center where it belongs, so long we are liberated from our own 
self-consciousness and anxiety and become free in the freedom 
which the Word of God grants in addressing us. Faith is our 
surrender in hearing to the Word of God. For the Bible as a 
whole is the witness to what was heard. When we listen deeply 
to a passage, when we hear it speaking to us, then we have en- 
tered into that world in which Scripture was born. 


Il 


BUT HOW SHALL THEY HEAR without someone preaching? The 
Bible is first of all speaking. Most of it was first spoken and circu- 
lated orally, and its original spoken-ness ‘s stamped upon it. We 
speak because in it we are addressed. It is not first of all a book, least 
of all an antiquarian book; it means to be present, here and now, 
in the midst of our contemporaneity. It is not a book to be read, 
for this is to make a thing of it. It is words spoken. It has a 
story to tell, and the story is not truly grasped until it is our story. 
It has a message to proclaim, and we are the messengers to tell 
the good news to our troubled and disheveled time. One of the 
famous preachers of another generation once said that it was the 
genius of a sermon to be ephemeral. Rather, we should say that 
it must be spoken to a particular time, the time of our actual 
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speaking, at 11:25 on the morning of June 7, 1959, or January! 
1, 1960, or Easter Day, 1987. These particular people living in 
their particular times, confronted by their thoughts and hopes} 
and fears listen to a word meant for them, a word which they 
want to hear spoken. So we proclaim to them the good news of} 
what God has done. We do not proclaim our doubts and reser. | 
vations. We do not expose our little faith, for it is not only our! 
little faith that we proclaim. Rather, we stand, each of us, at the 
frontier between such maximum faith as we have and that larger 
and more spacious faith of the Church—of the chosen, called, 
holy, covenanted, responsible people of the God who enters into 
our history, who meets us and addresses us, who redeems and 
forgives, who loves with an everlasting love, comprehending all 
our lives and indeed the whole of his created universe in his 
fathomless love, who goes into the dark ravines alone on a day 
of whirlwind, and brings all things to fulfilment in Jesus Christ 
our Lord. We proclaim the Cross and the empty tomb, the reign 
of the risen Lord over all the world. We take our foothold at the 


farthest advance of the boundary line and look into God’s future | 


for us. 


One of the problems we all face as ministers of Jesus Christ 
is that of making the Word of God contemporary. It is one of the 


problems with which the Church is wrestling today. How may | 


past events become our events, how may they happen to us in 
our own situation in life? It is not an easy question; it continues 
to vex us every time we prepare a sermon. And yet we have all 
known times when we have listened to the telling of a story and 
known that it belonged to us: the man in the primeval garden 
(“Where are you?” “What have you done?”), his rejecting God 
for another possibility and then wandering all his days; Abram 
walking by faith and tarrying not—until—God’s until; Moses tra- 
vail on Sinai’s rugged height; Isaiah’s vision and Jeremiah’s call 
(“O Lord, I am only a boy!”). Then beyond all these to other 
words: “I am the Lord your God”; “I will be with you”; “I will 
help you”; “I call you by name, you belong to me.” And beyond 
these: “I am the Light of the World.” “I am the Resurrection 
and the Life.” 

The word is present in the story that is told. It is present 
in the oracles of the prophets. It is present in the singing of 
hymns, as many of us have known in our daily chapel in the 
singing of the great congregation. The Word becomes present 
in the proclamation, and our own faith is quickened and deep- 
ened through it. Faith does come by preaching. Yes, and the 
Word is present in the sacraments: For as often as you eat this 
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bread and drink this cup you do proclaim the Lord’s death till 
he come. And I would remind you again, that the word we speak 
is alive, alive in its spoken-ness. For the Word is born in the 
life of the living self and moves from self to self with the vital- 
ity and urgency which gave it birth. The Word is alive in speak- 
ing. Therefore we speak. Therefore we proclaim. Let it never 
be forgotten that the most immediate and authentic response to 
the Word of God is preaching, announcing, telling, proclaiming, 
publishing. Faith comes from hearing and hearing comes by 
preaching the Word of Christ, by speaking it. 


lil 


FAITH PRESUPPOSES HEARING, and hearing presupposes preach- 
ing, and preaching presupposes that someone has been sent to 
preach. This is the great defence of those who address us in the 
Bible. They are men sent on a mission. “The Lord sent me,” 
that is all that Jeremiah can say when he is on trial for his life, 
that and no more, and that is all the prophets know what to say 
about themselves. They are sent to tell the glorious good news, 
to publish from the housetops and the watchtowers and the mar- 
ket places and the palaces of kings and the Temple precincts and 
in far-off exile by the river Chebar (“the heavens were opened 
and I saw!”) what God has done, what he is doing, and yet will 
do. They are not sent to impress their hearers with their bril- 
liance or the acuteness of their intellects or their facility with 
words. They are not sent to call attention to themselves, to sug- 
gest simple remedies for the hurt of men. God chooses whom he 


wills and as he wills, and those whom he chooses he sends, and 
they go: 


Whom shall I send, and who will go for us: 
Then I said, “Here I am, send me!” 


So we go, whither we do not know, but like Abraham we go forth 
where he leads. 

What a caravan it is! Ever onward it moves and moves, nev- 
er pausing, but marching forward with the marching God of 
history, meeting men in the concreteness of their own times, 
wherever and whenever he has a word for them. Patriarchs and 
prophets, watchmen of the night, heralds of victory, evangelists 
and teachers, missionaries of the faith, all of them going where 
they have been sent. You who have gathered here this evening 
have behind you thousands of men who have gone forth from 
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Union Seminary, and they are scattered throughout the length 
and breadth of the world to-day. You have a goodly heritage. 
When we think of Union, we remember all those who once con- 
verged upon this particular place from all over the world and 
then went forth throughout the world again to bear witness to 
God’s Word in obedience to the ordination of Scripture both 
old and new: you are my witnesses. [ 

You go forth now as heralds of God, and your voices will | 
sound throughout all the earth. You ask no reward, no recom- 
pense save that of serving him in obedience and faith. Only a 
few days ago I was taking a cab to the seminary, and the driver 
began to tell me about himself and his family. He was a devout 
Catholic, and for twelve years had been earning his livelihood 
as a taxi driver. He was the father of three sons, and the eldest | 
of them was only sixteen. “He has had four years of Latin,” he 
said, “and three of Greek.” “He would make a good priest,” I 
ventured. “Yes,” he replied, “that is what he has in mind, and 
his mother and I would be very happy. But you know what?,” 
he said, and I answered, “No.” And then the driver: “His moth- 
er says that she hopes he will become a missionary, for then there 
would be no thought of reward at all for him.” The cab stopped 
at the seminary, and he held out his hand, and as hand grasped 
hand he said, “You will pray for him.” The air was still, and 
above the sky a translucent blue. But from somewhere, beyond 
and beyond, there was the sound of singing. It was the chorus 
of the Hallelujahs: “King of kings, Lord of Lords. And he shall 
reign forever and ever.” 
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The Duty of the Christian Today 


Charles Malik 


THE FIRST QUESTION that arises is, why “today”? Why single 
out “today” for the determination of the duty of the Christian? 
Does he have today a different duty from what he had yester- 
day or what he will have tomorrow? Is not one of our besetting 
sins precisely that in our egocentricism we are so shut up within 
ourselves and within our epoch as to tend to think that we are 
encumbered today by special problems generically different from 
any known in the past? Why then “today”? Why not just “the 
duty of the Christian?” Why not therefore just enumerate the 
duties of the Christian and sit down?—To love God with all his 
heart, with all his mind, with all his soul, and with all his 
strength; to love his neighbour as himself; to seek and conform 
to the will of Christ; to believe with all his heart the Nicene 
Creed; to live quietly but actively and sincerely in the Church, 
and to obey her requirements, which are all holy and ordained 
by God. The first question then is why “today” and not just “the 
duty of the Christian” ia general. 

The second question is why “Christian?” Why not the duty, 
for example, of the “the citizen,” or “the good man,” or “the 
modern man,” or “the free man,’ or “the enlightened and in- 
telligent man,” or “the responsible person,” or that most general 
and therefore most empty of all formulas, “our duty today,” what- 
ever “our” here may refer to? Why single out “the Christian” 
for special focussing on his duty? Does not that accentuate the 
divisions and distinctions between men and therefore add to our 
problems and difficulties? Does not that set Christians apart as 


Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon, President of the Thirteenth Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the United Nations, deliv- 
ered this address to the students and faculty of Union at the 
Monday Noon Forum on April 27, 1959. The editors express 
their thanks to the Noon Forum Committee and to Dr. Malik 
for making publication of this address possible. 
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a separate race and breed of men? Is it not safer, less contro- 
versial and more conducive to peace among men _to speak of hu- 
man duty in general? 

We must therefore justify why we are examining the duty 
of the Christian, and indeed his duty “today” of all days and ages. 


, 





I ' 


THE CHRISTIAN IS NOT ASHAMED of the fact that, whatever his 
duties as a man and whatever the human duties of other men, 
his being Christian imposes upon him special duties. There are 
many proofs of this, both from theology and from one’s immedi- 
ate personal witness, but the deepest proof is that when our Lord 


Himself, the God-man, had in the end to face the awful facts of | 


the world, He “began to be sore amazed, and to be very heavy,” 
and He said to those who were with Him, “My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful unto death;” and falling on the ground He sought His 
duty, praying in His humanity the Father, unto whom “all things 


are possible,” that, “if it were possible, the hour might pass from | 
him” and “this cup be taken away from him;” nevertheless, He | 


emphatically went on to say—and this is the decisive point—“not 


what I will, but what thou wilt.” (Mk. 14:33-36) The Chris- | 
tian therefore always “falls on the ground” and seeks his duty | 


which is the will of God for him. And when he knows his duty 
he always in his own poor way exclaims “but for this cause came 
I unto this hour.” (Jn. 12:27) Unless he is falsely and proudly 
depending upon his aesthetic refinements or his moral rectitude 
or his intellectual powers or his cultural background or his eco- 
nomic security, the Christian must seek his duty at the feet of 
Him who created, redeemed and constantly sustains him and 
who Himself sought His duty before him. The “Christian” can- 
not be Christian if he is not fully alive to the fact that at every 
turn in his life God, who “is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living” (Mt. 22:32), has a living will for him which is at 
once his duty and his deepest happiness. 

The answer to the question “why today” is that, besides the 
fact that every day is a fresh day, with its fresh temptations, chal- 
lenges and opportunities, requiring a fresh stock-taking, a fresh 
seeking of the will of God—and who knows, gentle listener, but 
that literally today is your day before God!—this day of all days is 
exceptionally strange and baffling, exceptionally heavy with trials, 
dangers and opportunities, and therefore exceptionally calling 
for the anguished act of “falling on the ground.” It is not blind- 
ness or myopia or egocentricism or lack of perspective that makes 
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one exceptionally aware of the uniqueness of the present moment 
of history. It seems that the unprecedented character of the mo- 
ment is attested by objective facts. 

There are four novel situations requiring the profoundest 
thought, situations that either never existed in the past or never 
prevailed to the same extent as they do today. 


There is first the unprecedented triumph of science and 
technology, resulting in three crucial phenomena: the well-nigh 
infinite multiplication of material goods and wealth; the making 
of every part of the world an almost immediate neighbour to every 
other part, and therefore the bringing of the diverse peoples and 
cultures of the world almost too close together for comfort; and 
the certainty that an unlimited nuclear war would bring about 
the destruction of hundreds of millions of people if not of the 
whole of life on earth. 

The second novel situation flows from this last point. War 
has entered into a totally new dimension of destructiveness—what 
might indeed be termed the absolute dimension. It was never 
true before that every square inch of the surface of the globe 
was exposed to sudden and absolute devastation as it is today. 
For nine hundred years, since 1066, the English-speaking world 
has neither been seriously invaded nor really in danger of being 
invaded or attacked. But today the farmer in the heart of Texas 
or Queensland or Scotland could suddenly find himself while at 
home at the very front of a terrible new war, just as much as, 
if not more than, the German or French farmer along the Rhine. 
This reality of danger and this possibility of absolute destruction 
at every point on the surface of the earth is absolutely new. 

The third novel situation is the Communist movement which 
consciously contradicts the Christian faith. If you take the ten 
or twelve fundamental Christian articles of faith, not only about 
God, but about man, society and history, you will find that dia- 
lectical materialism negates every one of them. The difference 


“between the present situation and past situations in which Chris- 


tianity had to contend with serious pagan or religious opponents 
is threefold: (a) the contradiction in the past was not all along 
the line; there was always some neutral or common territory; 
(b) there was never in the past a consciously-articulated anti-Chris- 
tian movement of thought and life which dominated practically 
half of the earth; and (c) Christian lands were never infiltrated 
and softened up from within by agents of a militant, world-wide, 
anti-Christian and anti-religious movement as they are today. 
Ours then is a wholly novel situation. 
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The rise of the peoples of Asia and Africa whereby they 
justly demand—and in most cases have already attained—a life 
of freedom, dignity, independence and equality is the fourth nov- 
el situation. There is a wonderful new breath of zest of self-respect 
blowing mightily through the heart and mind of Asia and Africa 
today. Every Asian or African people has either achieved an in- 
dependent status or will sooner or later do so. In its political 
and moral dimensions this phenomenon is absolutely staggering. 

If these situations are absolutely new, and they are, then the 
Christian is fully justified, nay he is bound, over and above any 
rational powers of adjustment and decision that he might have, 
to “fall on the ground” and seek the will of God, which is his 
duty, toward the infinite multiplication of wealth with all the 
attendant phenomena of greed, softness and possible injustice; 
toward the other peoples and cultures which are suddenly thrust 
upon him and he upon them; toward war in its absolute new 
dimension; toward the international Communist movement; and 
toward his brethren and fellows in Asia and Africa who want 
only, and are fully entitled, to live in peace on the basis of equal- 
ity with the rest of the world. Before these radically novel chal- 
lenges, a Christian’s aestheticism, morality, rationality, humanity, 
bank account and national assets are miserably inadequate re- 
sources. 

Since this is God’s world, whatever else it is—and believe me, 
it is lots else indeed!—since nothing new occurs without at least 
His toleration and without His turning it in His own way in the 
end to His glory, and since the Christian under the necessity of 
the Gospel is not just a helpless onlooker but an active creator 
in the disclosure of time, it is his primary duty to be exceedingly 
alert to the unprecedented and significant and challenging, and 
to seek his duty toward it. The present moment contains these 
absolutely significant and novel conditions. There are therefore 
special reasons why today, of all days and ages, the Christian, 
facing the facts, accepting his responsibilities, refusing to retire 
from the world, and absolutely trusting Jesus Christ and His 
Church, must “fall on the ground” seeking in obedience the will 
of God on earth for our day. What, then, is the duty of the 
Christian today? 


II 


THE LIMITLESS BEGETTING OF WEALTH as a result of science 
and technology poses questions of economic justice and moral 
self-control. The Christian cannot accept that manifest injustice 
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be perpetrated upon any person or class through the workings 
of impersonal economic laws. Economic systems and practices 
are all tools and not ends of human life, and therefore any 
system should yield to any improvement necessary for the pro- 
motion of justice. The determination of what I might call “Chris- 
tian economic justice” is the task of the science of economics 
comprehending objective economic laws under a Christian con- 
science. It is the duty of the Christian leader to formulate and 
implement such legislation and such social and economic organ- 
ization as would conform to this concept of “Christian economic 
justice.” Considering the cupidity and rigidity of human nature, 
and considering the enormous social problems created by the phe- 
nomenal rise in productivity, the discharge of this duty is truly 
something herculean. But most valuable social and economic teach- 
ings have come out of the Holy See in the last eighty years, 
and there is another impressive body of economic literature for- 
mulated by non-Catholic Christian thinkers, under the impact 
of what I call “the Christian conscience,’ which regards man 
not as an economic tool serving higher ends but as an end him- 
self to be subserved by all economic and political systems. Frus- 
tration does not supervene so much in the formation of theory 
as in the translation by unregenerate human nature of sound 
Christian theory into practice. 

The Christian duty of personal self-control is most needed 
today. When we see infinite goods and gadgets on display in 
window shops, in radio and television commercials and in the 
advertisements of magazines and newspapers, the saliva of our 
appetite begins to flow. In our human weakness our desire gets 
inordinately excited and we fall to the temptation of material- 
ism. We imagine that our happiness consists in possessing these 
things, and we do not control ourselves. This is one of the dead- 
liest temptations of modern times: the seductiveness of material 
things exciting desire. Wanted therefore more than anything 
else the virtue of simplicity, satisfaction, austerity, asceticism, 
self-control, self-denial, dispensing with material things, return- 
ing to the simple life, returning even to poverty. Is it an acci- 
dent that Christ was most emphatic about the difficulties and 
temptations of the rich? When we are caught in a war or even 
in family tragedy we soon discover that we can do without half 
of the things on which we ordinarily depend; and, what is more, 
we also discover that from the point of view of health and hap- 
piness and especially moral fiber, we fare much better then. 
What is it then that loosens and relaxes us and causes us to covet 
endless material things? It is times of “peace and prosperity’; 
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it is the absence of a firm collective purpose; it is the fact that 
Christians live for the most part in un-Christian or non-Chris- 
tian or even anti-Christian societies, where the prevailing sug- 
gestions are suggestions of the flesh. If only then our eyes can 
be opened to see that without war we are nevertheless engaged 
in a most terrible war, to wit, the eternal war against the devil, 
and without tragedy we are always in the midst of the most 
awful tragedy, to wit, the daily tragedy of our personal sin. 
Blessed therefore is the man who, overcoming his excited con- 
cupiscence, finds his happiness not in the spread-out enjoyment 
of things, no matter how wonderful and sweet, but in the self- 
collected enjoyment of God and truth, no matter how hidden 
and simple and tasteless. 


With respect to the new dimension of war the Christian 
faces the terrible facts squarely and without fear. Wherever he 
is, whether he ison this side or on the other side of the two 
opposing camps, he knows that terrible as war and death are, 
there are more terrible things, namely, injustice, pride and en- 
mity toward God. He denounces war and he will have nothing 
to do with its causation, but if it comes upon him he will go 
through its ordeal like a man. Before the radical ambiguities 
of war under modern conditions, where there is no agreement 
on what constitutes aggression, where offense and defense merge 
into each other, and where subversion has been developed into 
a most refined technique, the Christian knows that it is meet 
to be humble. He finds no evidence, whether in the Bible, or 
in the writings of the Fathers and Saints, or in the history or 
teachings of the Church, that pacifism, namely, peace at any 
price, is an authentic Christian doctrine. War in any of its forms 
or dimensions is not outside God’s scope and power to turn to 
His glory. War may destroy the kingdom of the earth, but it is 
precisely because he cannot take these kingdoms absolutely se- 
riously, belonging as he does to another kingdom with “founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God” (Heb. 11:10), that he is 
not pathologically scared by the new dimension of war. It is in- 
deed the materialists who are afraid of war, because knowing 
nothing beyond the realm of force and matter and man-made 
civilization, they are completely lost when war sweeps away this 
their only kingdom on which they pin their faith and hope. Above 
all, the new dimension of war with all its absolute destructive- 
ness cannot dull the Christian’s sharp perception of what is right 
and what is wrong, what is sin and what is grace, what is pro-God 
and what is anti-God, what is good and what is evil, what is just 
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imperfect and what is fiendish and satanic, what is relatively neu- 
tral and what is a radical and absolute rebellion, in the world 
today. And war or no war his stand is always on the side of God 
and good and Christ, regardless of whether this stand will bring 
upon his head the wrath of the enemy. The duty of the Chris- 
tian vis-a-vis is never to allow the threat of war to cause him to 
compromise with the atheistic, totalitarian forces let loose upon 
the world today. God alone matters and not the threats of the 
scornful who say in their heart there is no God and whose way 
shall certainly perish. 

The duty of the Christian with respect to Communism is 
first of all to understand it thoroughly. There is the sloppiest 
and most irresponsible understanding of this movement today, a 
confusion of mind perhaps engendered and sustained by Com- 
munism itself. But the Christian has absolutely no excuse to be 
muddled up and confused in his mind about Communism. There 
is here a radical denial of objective truth; a reduction of all 
truth to the class struggle and its laws; a constant fomenting of 
class warfare as the eternal law of life; a complete subordina- 
tion of the soul to economic and social forces; a recognition only 
of desire and force as arbiters in history; a deification of matter 
and man; a refusal to grant man any genuine, individual, per- 
sonal freedom; a rebellion against the tested, positive values of 
the past and therefore a turning of the back against all history, 
except insofar as it verifies the dogmas of Communism; a radical 
lust for power; a utilization of every means and every subversive 
activity to promote revolution and grasp power; a radical and 
militant hostility to all religion and all that is God and Christ 
and holy. This tremendous movement controls about one half 
of the world and has agents at large infiltrating and softening 
up the remaning half. In the face of this unprecedented onslaught 
the Christian cannot sit back and only say his prayers. This is 
not a kind of devil that “goeth not out but by prayer and fast- 
ing.” (Mt. 17:21) He must “fall on the ground” and enquire 
after his duty. He must take a stand. His duty and his stand 
can only be to reject and fight error and falsehood and atheism; 
to witness to Jesus Christ in the Church; to exalt reason and ob- 
jective truth in his thought and in his life; to expose the hollow- 
ness of Communist slogans; to create a whole world of counter- 
slogans himself based on the truth; to support the forces of free- 
dom and decency wherever they exist; to invalidate the predic- 
tions of Marx by showing that man is not the blind slave of de- 
sire; to beware in his life and thought and in the life and thought 
of his friends of the wiles of the international conspiracy; to create 
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a healthy and dynamic free society which will beat regimented 
Communist society in every human endeavour; and to cure the 
Communist dupes of their illusion and error. There is a volum- 
inous authentic Christian literature, both Catholic, Protestant and 
Orthodox, on the nature, ways and dangers of Communism. 

Exciting opportunities and therefore challenging duties pres- 
ent themselves to the Christian today as he is brought into in- 
creasingly close contact with diverse peoples and cultures, and 
especially with the peoples and cultures of Asia and Africa. His 
duty here is clearly threefold: (a) to remain faithful and to wit- 
ness to Christ and the Church in the midst of and despite the 
distractions and confusions and inducements of this profusion of 
cultures and points of view; (b) to meet the non-Christian cul- 
tures on the basis of the natural law; and (c) to strive after ecu- 
menical unity. I shall say a word at the end about the ecu- 
menical duty of the Christian, but now I turn to the duty of fi- 
delity and the duty of the natural law. 

The miraculous shrinkage of the world has exposed the Chris- 
tian as never before to a thousand and one doctrines and outlooks. 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Hinduism, Islam, mysticism of the 
Orient, anti-colonialism, nationalism, Communism, the African 
spirit, Eastern Orthodoxy, the diverse cultures of Europe includ- 
ing the distinctions between Slav and Teuton and Latin and An- 
glo-Saxon, American pragmatism, dynamism, industrialism and 
idealism, Western secularism and humanism in general, and the 
distinctive flavour of the Latin-American world—all these outlooks 
and spirits are likely to impinge upon the Christian today in vary- 
ing degrees and modes of relevance. So bewildering and confus- 
ing are these world-views, especially when they fall more or less 
simultaneously upon the same mind, and some of them so inher- 
ently attractive, that this poor mind is likely as a result to be pro- 
foundly unsettled. The temptation to mysticism, scepticism and 
specially syncretism is most enticing today. The duty of the Chris- 
tian in the face of this unsettling impingement is to hold fast 
to Jesus Christ and steadfastly to bear witness to Him in all 
brokenness and in all humility. He cannot allow the infinite va- 
riety of sects and human points of view to unhinge his faith. He 
knows the Gospel, he knows the company of the Saints, he knows 
the traditions of the Church, he knows the Sacraments, he knows 
the healing and saving power of Christ existentially in his own 
life, he knows the Holy Ghost with His infinite power and truth 
and peace; and there he knows that there is nothing that can 
compare with all this. In fact, illumined by faith and love, he 
clearly sees the truth in all these world-views—and, as Plato and 
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Augustine taught, there is no such thing as absolute falsehood— 
as an aspect, a reflection, an echo, a fragment of the truth of 
Christ, “by whom all things were made and without whom was 
not anything made that was made.” (John 1:3) The primary 
duty of the Christian is to remain immovable on the rock of 
Christ despite all the rain and all the floods and all the winds 
that beat upon his house. 

In his relations to his brethren and fellow men in Asia and 
Africa the Christian is guided by the natural law. For in every 
one of these cultures there is a trace of the law of nature, a germ 
of respect for man and his fundamental freedom. The original 
image of God is not altogether obliterated. The Christian there- 
fore can recognize this germ and build on it. In science and 
technology; in the disciplines of the arts; in international coop- 
eration; in mutual interests for the cause of peace; in economic 
development; in many social ideals stirring the masses today; in 
the urge for a life of dignity and political independence; in the 
demand for equality and honour; in many fields of legislation; 
in the clamour for human rights and fundamental freedoms; in 
the fight against racial and other forms of discriminations; in re- 
sistance to every attempt at exploitation; in these and many other 
realms the Christian, basing himself upon the law of nature and 
entirely apart from the special revelation of Christ, finds an al- 
most unlimited scope for cooperation and understanding with 
the peoples of Asia and Africa. The law of nature, fully and 
responsibly understood, respected and elaborated, affords the best 
possible point of departure, on the natural plane, for fruitful con- 
tact with the heart and mind of Asia and Africa. The duty of 
the Christian therefore is to affirm in thought and practice and 
policy his absolute human solidarity with his Africa and Asian 
brethren on the basis of reason, dignity and law. 


III 


THESE BEING THE SPECIAL puTIEsS of the Christian today arising 
from the special circumstances reigning in the world, there are 
in addition three considerations of a general character which I 
propose now to touch upon. They too acquire added poignancy 
in the world today, but their relevance is not to any one condi- 
tion but to the situation as a whole. They are the duty to be 
deep, the duty to maintain the independence of our faith, and 
what I have already called our ecumenical duty. 

The question of depth is very important today in view of 
the nauseating amount of shallow and sentimental thinking 
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abroad. There are people who live on the pages of the news- 
paper and gather their convictions from there. There are people 
who have been caught in the web of slogans and cliches. So many 
books and magazines are appearing full of the veriest trash that 
the whole dimension of depth is lost. It is propaganda and ad- 
vertising that count now and not the truth. Writers want to be 
clever, interesting, striking, sensational, shocking, paradoxical, dia- 
lectical. The quiet composure of the dull but certain truth no 
longer flows in their veins: they have lost the declarative virtue. 
Consequently, nothing is more needed than guidance on the pro- 
foundest possible plane. Since the truth is either God or flows 
from God, it is quite clear that next to the First Commandment, 
in fact a special form of that Commandment, is the absolute 
commandment today: turn away from shallowness and confusion, 
put aside all cleverness, guard against all silly slogans, seek an 
absolute guide, be deep—very, very deep. You will also find that 
in the depths the truth is something simple. 

There is a danger today that the Christian faith be con- 
fused with certain cultures or systems. To affirm its independence 
and universality is therefore a primary duty. Of course no one 
who reads the Gospels and knows anything about the fundamen- 
tal teachings and practices of the Church can possibly identify 
Christ and His salvation with any people or nation or culture 
or system or way of life. The so-called Christian nations facing 
the non-Christian nations are tempted to think of Christianity 
as their own exclusive possession; and the non-Christian nations 
asserting their independence of the West are likely to identify 
Christianity precisely with that from which they wish to draw 
away. But Christ and the Church are neither Western nor East- 
ern nor European nor American nor Latin nor Greek nor Slav. 
They are independent of any political, social or economic system. 
They are independent of democracy, totalitarianism, capitalism, or 
socialism. All these systems in a sense belong to what Paul calls “the 
old man.” But when we “have put on the new man, which is 
renewed in knowledge after the image of Him that created him,” 
then “there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free; but Christ is all and 
in all.” ( Col. 3:9-11) In the midst of so much misunderstand- 
ing and so much false identification, and when the non-Christian 
nations in their robust emergence are likely to be repelled by 
Christ and His Church because they have been repelled by the 
faults and follies of the nations which have been blest by Christ 
and His Church, it is the bounden duty of the Christian to keep 
a radical distance between Christ and His Church on the one 
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hand and his nation and its ways and policies on the other. The 
Christian must make it perfectly clear that Christ and all that 
He has meant in history is one thing, and his nation and cul- 
ture is quite another; and that if his nation and culture has much 
to be proud of—and most certainly it has—then it owes it all to 
Christ; and if it has somewhat to be ashamed of—and who does 
not?—then far from that thing being in any sense imputable to 
Christ, it is Christ who is all the time judging and convicting 
his nation and culture and causing them to be ashamed of their 
failings. The original independence and catholicity of Christ and 
the Church need to be again and again affirmed today. 

The urge at ecumenicity is genuine and universal today. It is 
the division of the Christians, more than anything else, that is 
scandalizing their witness and affording a golden opportunity to 
the non-Christian and anti-Christian forces to advance. The Prot- 
estants are seeking and realizing closer association among them- 
selves. The process of endless splintering is becoming intolerable, 
and many are even led to question its necessity or validity in the 
past, even on Protestant premises. There is a genuine ecumenical 
spirit and impulse in the World Council of Churches. The Or- 
thodox Church living under suffocating conditions in the East is 
asking how long must its isolation last. There is a profound 
longing in the Orthodox fold for the restoration of the old bond 
of fellowship, certainly not on any basis. But by far the greatest 
contemporary event in this field is the announcement by the Pope 
that he will convoke an Ecumenical Council for 1961, which will 
have as a major item on its agenda the question of unity. This 
could turn out to be an historic event of the greatest magnitude, 
greater than anything that has happened so far in the twentieth 
century or indeed in many a long century past. In the presence 
of this momentous event with its measureless possibilities the 
duty of the Christian is to pray as never before that those who 
have been baptized in the name of the Father, of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost, and who love Christ above everything else, 
should become One Body in accordance with His will. Those 
of us who are honored to belong to this generation in which this 
ecumenical impetus is accelerating and crystallizing from every 
side bear therefore the greatest responsibility before God. Let, O 
Christ, all human cleverness and pride be stilled, forgive all past 
error and stupidity, erase the scandal of disunity, grant us all 
the grace and humour to give up all self-seeking and seek only Thee, 
let Thy will prevail, let all those who have been baptized in Thy 
name unite with Thy Church, which Thy servants in the fourth 
century declared to be One, Catholic, Holy and Apostolic. Beyond 
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and above every personal need, as an Orthodox this is my deep- 
est prayer. 

And so, falling on the ground in the Gethsemane of the 
present it appears to me that these constitute the duty of the Chris- 
tian today: to seek and realize real, objective, Christian, economic 
justice; to dedicate oneself to the ascetic virtue of simplicity and 
poverty; to refuse to compromise with all that is satanic and anti- 
Christ despite the danger and new dimension of war; to under- 
stand fully the nature of Communism and to expose and fight 
its falsehood, materialism and atheism; to remain immovable on 
the rock of Christ despite the endless winds of doctrine that beat 








upon him and tend to unhinge and pervert his mind; to affirm | 


in act and idea his absolute human solidarity with his African 
and Asian brethren on the basis of reason, dignity and the law 
of nature; to seek the depths and find the simple truth therein; 
to make unmistakably clear the judging independence and uni- 
versality of Christ and the Church; and to pray and work for 
Unity as never before, above all pride, all self-interest, and all 
human wisdom. 

Blessed is he who, “falling on the ground” and realizing in 
his miserable way that “for this cause came he unto this hour,” 
can rise and say in all obedience, “not what I will, but what Thou 
wilt.” Blessed is the Christian today who knows his duty and 
does it. 
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“In the year that King Uzziah died, I saw 
the Lord...” 


Isaiah 6:1. 


AT SOME TIME IN HIS LIFE almost every man has seen God. 
It may have been once when he stood of a Sunday morning among 
the congregation of believers in his boyhood church and sang 
with bursting heart some great hymn of faith. It may have been 
on the darkening hillside of a mid-summer evening while the West 
grew gold and crimson behind the silhouetted beauty of distant 
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‘in | peaks. Or it may have been in the look of thanks in the eyes of 
ar,” | a stranger he had chanced to help. Almost all of us, somehow, 
hou sometime, have felt close to God. 

and And what wonderful days they are, when they come! The 


earth and the sky themselves seem brighter and more beautiful. 
Our hearts are full of high resolve and new determination. The 
way ahead looks like an endlessly bright and shining path, and 
the song in our hearts is “Glory! Glory! Glory!” We want to 
fairly sing for joy, and like John Bunyan, “to tell the crows on 
the plowed field” all about our great experience. 

And then something happens. The newness wears off. Our 
golden treasure begins to tarnish. The unforgettable memory is 
forgotten. And life slips back into the dull and tedious round 
again. 





Arthur A. Rouner, Jr., minister of the First Congregational Church 
in Williamsburg, Massachusetts, received his A.B. from 
Harvard University, studied for a year at the University of 
Edinburgh, and earned his B.D, from Union in 1954. When 
a Man Sees God, a sermon by Mr. Rouner, was submitted 
to the Review in response to Carl N. Edward’s editorial in 
the November, 1958, issue, calling for greater emphasis on 
“the importance of the individual’s personal, conscious rela- 
tionship to God.” 
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Oh, we may still call ourselves Christians. But somehow, the 
old fire is gone. The heart no longer makes music over the good 
news of Christ. The lift and the gladness are gone from our step. 


This is one of the greatest tragedies in human life: men and 
women who catch a spark of the divine—and then find the light 
going out. This is happening all the time in the Christian Church. 
How else do you suppose that Churches big and small, wherever 
you go, have less than half their members in the Lord’s house 
of a Sunday morning? Because while some people are in the 
process of becoming Christian and growing more vital and more 
deeply committed in the Christian cause, many other Christians 
are in the process of becoming non-Christian, losing their grip 
on the great realities, and fading out of the Church’s life. 

Why does it happen? How can we account for this common 
human failing that afflicts all of us to some degree? What is 
lacking in cur vision of God that there should be such mass de- 
fection from the army of the Lord? 

Sometimes the best answer can be found in the lives of the 
great champions of the faith. In the year 740 B.C. a young He- 
brew named Isaiah also saw a vision of God. But he never did 
forget. Years later, he remembered even the date of his vision 
crying: “In the year that King Uzziah died, I saw the Lord... !” 
And that vision made him a prophet without peer among men. 

What is it that happens when a man like that sees God? 


I 


FOR ONE THING, it is the one true, righteous and holy God 
of heaven and earth that he sees. The same awesome and yet 
personal God Who has stood across the paths of hundreds of 
men before him, demanding to be heard and seen. The God 
Who speaks, the God Who loves, the God Who redeems. The 
One Mighty Person of the universe, about Whom there is noth- 
ing vague, or cloudy, or sentimental. 

Picture then, the young Isaiah, an aristocrat deeply concerned 
about the poverty and dishonesty lying beneath the opulent pros- 
perity of his beloved Jerusalem. Here is this troubled young man 
brooding alone amid the darkened shadows of the great temple. 
Only the tapers at the high altars give flickering light in the vast 
sanctuary. The veil of the temple stands just beyond, guarding 
in silence the mystery of the holy of holies. And then suddenly, 
his mind stil wrestling with great issues, Isaiah looks up and, as 
he says in his own words: 
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I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up, and His train 
filled the temple. 

Above Him stood the seraphim: each one had 
six wings; with twain he covered his face, 
and with twain he covered his feet, and with 
twain he did fly. 

And one cried unto another, and said, ‘Holy 
holy holy is the Lord of hosts; the 

whole earth is full of His Glory!’ 

And the posts of the door moved at the 

voice of Him that cried, and the house 

was filled with smoke. 


The majesty and wonder of Almighty God filling the whole tem- 
ple and fairly overpowering this would-be prophet! The temple 
itself shaking beneath his feet, and the whole place as if full of 
smoke! There was no mistaking whose presence it was that had 
come into that place. “In the year that King Uzziah died, I saw 
the Lord!” 

In a moment of spiritual crisis, God Himself came to this 
young man, and for an instant everything else was blotted out 
of his life. 

Now, we cannot all expect to have an experience like that. 
They never can be manufactured. They come to us only when 
we are ready for them. And yet there may be something in these 
modern times that is keeping our experiences of God from the 
fullness of power that God intends them to have. 

You know, these are great days for vagueness. Vagueness in 
thought; vagueness in speech; and worst of all—vagueness in re- 
ligion. Our ideas are all a-fuzz with cloudy concepts when it 
comes to faith. We talk of being “spiritually minded,” of lead- 
ing “good Christian lives,” of “believing in prayer,’ and of 
“standing for Christian principles.” 

But so many folk today do not know what it means to get 
down to the concrete realities of Christian faith and life. 

The New Testament Christians knew what their faith meant 
to them! Paul knew who it was who had snatched hold of his 
life and had thrown him to the ground out on the Damascus 
road, saying, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me.” Peter knew 
the voice that spoke on that night of decision, crying: “Lovest 
thou Me, Peter? Feed My sheep, feed My lambs!” These were 
specific historical events for them, and they spent the remainder 
of their lives telling the great truth: “I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me!” 
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But we, when our hearts are lifted and our spirits warmed 
by some great experience of worship or unearthly beauty are far 
likelier to say: “What a spiritual up-lift! What a good feeling it 
gives!” 

But men will not really see God if they are looking for “good 
feeling” and “up-lift.” And their highest resolutions—under those 
conditions—will rarely last. Because this kind of vagueness is a 
smog that will not allow God to reach through to us. It will not 
allow Him to stand before us in all His glory and search our 
hearts and stir our minds as He searched the heart and stirred 
the mind of Isaiah. We need the expectancy and openness of 
the great believers, if we are to see the true God when He comes 
to us in the hours of vision. 


II 


Now, IsAIAH’s VISION was not alone a vision of God. It be- 
came also a vision of himself. 

What do you suppose he had been thinking during those 
hours of brooding alone in the temple? What were the great 
problems and decisions he had come to wrestle with in the si- 
lence of the sanctuary? 

For months and years this budding prophet had watched in 
silent anger the growing wealth of Judah under the reign of the 
popular king Uzziah. Judah had been riding toward a veritable 
zenith. Trade was increasingly profitable. Riches were every- 
where. Even the worship of pagan gods had been coming back, 
as the people cared more and more for material things. 

But Judah was rotten at the core! The rich were getting 
richer, but the poor were getting poorer. There was bribery and 
profiteering in high places. Tremendous sums were being spent 
on military might and luxuries while half the population was 
ill-clothed and hungry. And finally, in this year of King Uzziah’s 
death, the young man’s passion for righteousness was burning to 
do something about these evils that had been taunting his con- 
science on every hand! How could he turn his people from their 
iniquity, and show them their sin? 

Perhaps it was then, at the very moment he was making ready 
to go out and condemn every one of his country-men, that Isaiah 
looked up and saw the Lord God standing before him, filling the 
temple with His righteousness and truth. 


And suddenly, seeing God, he saw himself, and he was 
ashamed! 
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‘Woe is me,’ he cried, ‘for I am undone, 
because I am a man of unclean lips, and 

I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean 
lips, for mine eyes have seen the King: 

the Lord of Hosts!’ 


Always this happens when a man really sees God. For the 
holiness of God is a dread mirror of the unholiness of man—and 
Isaiah saw, with the shame of sudden insight, that it wasn’t just 
his people: it was he and his people together. He had been part of 
their sin. He shared their guilt. “I too, am a man of unclean lips!” 

The whole work of the vision of God couldn’t be accom- 
plished until Isaiah had seen this. Only when self-righteousness 
was struck from his soul and he saw his own need for forgiveness 
could he even speak any word to his people! 

It is so easy for us Christians—perhaps especially for preach- 
ers—to say: “Oh, if only the world would turn away from its wars 
and selfishness and see God, as I have seen Him!” But you and 
I haven’t seen God until we have seen ourselves. And that last 
picture is never pretty. 

But it is the only thing that will ever make us repent. The 
only thing that can make the vision of ourselves the redeeming, 
purifying thing that it was for Isaiah. For you remember, that 
when he had stood before God and made his confession, 


“Then,” as he says, “flew one of the seraphim 
unto me, having a live coal in his hand, which 
he had taken with the tongs from off the altar; 
And he laid it upon my mouth, and said, 
‘Lo, this hath touched thy lips, and thine 
iniquity is taken away, and thy sin purged.’ ” 


To really see the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
is to be driven to the depth of your own soul’s sin; and by His 
grace, to be forgiven—and made ready for a life of goodness, and 
faithfulness, and service. 


III 


For witH IsatAn there was not just the vision of God and 
the vision of himself; there was finally and inevitably—the vision 
of a waiting world. 

God never comes to a man just to be seen—the danger of 
its being only a “spiritual experience” is too great. God never 
comes to a man only so that he can see himself—there are too 
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many temptations to spiritual self-culture. But God always comes 
to a man with a job to be done, a mission to be accomplished, 
a call to be answered! 

All through the wide centuries of the Church’s life, this has 
been God’s way with men. Abraham awakened from sleep in his 
desert tent to seek out a new land for his people; Moses, stand- 
ing on holy ground before a burning bush to hear God’s cry: 
“Set my people free!” John Wesley sent from the house in Alders- 
gate Street to preach Christ in the highways and hedges to the 
workingmen of England; and Schweitzer, called from the great 
organs of Germany to the rude hospital in French West Africa. 
Always God comes to call a man out, into the service of the King; 
and His word is, “Follow Me. Follow Me!” 


That is the only reason why, on that night in 740 B.C., the 
darkened temple of Jerusalem became the very throne-room of 
heaven for a young man named Isaiah. That is the only reason 
why his eyes were opened to see the glory of God. That is the 
only reason why he saw himself as a sinful man. That is the only 
reason why that experience went with him the rest of his life 
and was never forgotten: because on that night, as he himself 
recorded: 


I heard the voice of the Lord saying, 
‘Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?’ 
‘Then,’ said I, ‘Here am I; send me!’ 


God wanted him to go to his people! He was the one who 
was to cry out against the sins of Judah. He was being called 
to be God’s prophet to Jerusalem! 

It wouldn’t be easy to exchange the life of a prince for the 
the life of a prophet. But Isaiah answered the call; and for near- 
ly 40 years he walked the streets and knocked at the palace-doors 
of Jerusalem as her thorn in the flesh. Kings heard him cry out 
against them, and rich merchants and traders lived to see the 
wrath of God that he prophesied. 

Those people wanted no prophet looking at them and saying: 


Oh sinful generation, a people laden with iniquity, 
a seed of evil-doers... (who have)... provoked the 
Holy One of Israel unto anger..... ! 


But Isaiah the prophet was able to speak this truth because 


God had called him to do it. It made him a lonely, unpopular, 
great man. 
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And yet, this was the answer to his wrestling of spirit as a 
young man. This was why he had been led into the temple in the 
first place. Because God wanted him, and the world needed him! 

The great truth for us here is that it is always this way with 
God. Even those exalted sunset moments of communion with 
God are given because our Lord has a message for us, and a world 
is waiting beyond to hear it. If you and I receive our experi- 
ences of God this way—as a great commission, they will never be 
forgotten, but will strengthen and sustain us as long as we live. 


IV 


This is the Bible’s answer to one of the great spiritual per- 
plexities of these times. For if ever you knew God as a strong 
tower in your life, and somewhere along the way have lost Him; 
if once your heart was lifted high with a great hope that has long 
since come crashing down; or if on one glorious night of decision 
you saw the Lord, but have never been able to see that face or 
recapture the glory of that moment: then go once more to the 
temple. 

For if now you are not afraid to see yourself, and to face 
the waiting world; then, like Isaiah the prophet, you will see 
the Lord—and he will be high and lifted up, and full of power 
to make you strong for Jesus’ sake. 
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Guidance for the Task of Counseling - - - 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PASTORAL tame i 


edited by Wayne E. Oates 


professor of psychology of religion, 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


Valuable guidance for all kinds of 
counseling problems. Dr. Oates has 
compiled the thoughts of experts in 
the field of pastoral counseling. Some 
of the subjects covered are the prepara- 
tion and attitudes of the counselor and 


counseling technique. $6.00 


Provocative new concepts - - - 








JESUS IN THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


by T. C. Smith 


lecturer in New Testament, University 


of Chicago Divinity School 


This provocative book introduces new 
concepts to support the author’s con- 
clusion that the Fourth Gospel was 
written by a Jewish Christian in an 
effort to persuade other Jews that Jesus 
was indeed the Messiah. $4.00 


at your favorite bookseller 








of John 


mer Smith 


Broadman Press e Nashville, Tennessee 
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Bibliography for Ministers 








Paul Scherer is Brown Professor of Homiletics at Union. 








The editors of the Review have asked several members of the 


faculty to revise the “Bibliography for Ministers” which was 
first published in this journal in four issues from January, 
1950 through June 1951. The revised bibliography is being 
published in six installments of the Review from November 
1958 through January 1960. Remaining to be published are 
the bibliographies covering the fields of “Christian Ethics” 
and “Christianity and the Arts.” The entire bibliography 
will be available in pamphlet form for purchase in the spring 
of 1960. It should be noted that books beside which an as- 
terisk (*) appears are considered indispensable for the minis- 
ter’s library. 


HOMILETICS 


Paut SCHERER 


THE PREACHING OFFICE 


Farmer, Herbert H., The Servant of the Word, (New York: Scrib- 


ner, 1942). The responsibility of both preacher and hearer 
for what happens when preaching takes place. The signifi- 
cance, character, and relevance of preaching in a world where 
“speech is absolutely central and indispensable.” 


Stewart, James S., Heralds of God, (New York: Scribner, 1946). 


The world we live in, strangely wrought upon by unsolved 
and therefore stultifying tensions; the Gospel as victory and 
challenge; the honest and unlimited toil of the preacher’s 
prophetic vocation: a sane and persistent theological balance, 
with a steady insistence on Biblical and doctrinal preaching. 





THE PREPARATION OF SERMONS 


A few of the best and most recent titles, most of them providing 
their own extensive bibliographies. 

Bowie, Walter Russell, Preaching, (New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1954). From the wealth of an eager mind and a 
long teaching ministry; extraordinarily useful counsel, analysis, 
suggestion. An abundance of titles for supplementary reading. 

Davis, H. Grady, Design for Preaching, (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press, 1958). A gripping, original, imaginative treatment; di- 
rections for further study. 

Ireson, Gordon W., How Shall They Hear?, (London, SPCK, 1958). 
The conditions we face, the purpose of the preacher, and 
how he is to set about achieving that purpose: followed by 
practical suggestions as to planning, illustration, develop- 
ment, delivery, and the like, and by twelve sermons which 
undertake precisely to apply what has been suggested. 

Jones, Ilion T., Principles and Practice of Preaching, (New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon, 1956). A very practical book, along 
somewhat traditional lines; for the man, “at whatever stage 
of his ministry, who wants to learn to preach more effectively 
and is willing to pay the price of the learning.” Extensive 
bibliographies. 


THE COMMUNICATION OF THE GOSPEL 


Browne, R. B. C., The Ministry of the Word, (Naperville, IIl.: 
Allenson, 1958). The Word and the world: an unusual book, 
raising the questions, and taking many of its cues from the 
poets. 

Craig, A. C., Preaching in a Scientific Age, (New York: Scribner, 
1954). A book of small compass but of great reach and val- 
ue, dealing with many of the most troublesome dilemmas of 
the preacher, especially those posed by “liberalism” and “the 
scientific attitude.” 

Knox, John, The Integrity of Preaching, (New York and Nash- 
ville: Abingdon, 1957). One of the most stimulating and sig- 
nificant books of our time: on the nature of Biblical preach- 
ing; authenticity and relevance. 

Kraemer, Hendrik, The Communication of the Christian Faith, 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1956). The breakdown and res- 
toration of communication: the problem seen in_ Biblical, 
Historical, and Cultural perspective. 
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Luccock, Halford E., Communication of the Gospel, (New York: 
Harper, 1954). Perceptive and sound, with many literary ref- 
erences and allusions; brilliant and refreshing. The Gospel 
confronts the world, and is misunderstood: how to interpret 
it for that world of insecurity, futility, and fear, in the face 
of all the obstacles that stand in the way—without obscuring 
it or stripping it. 

Miegge, Giovanni, Christian Affirmations in a Secular Age, (New 
York: Oxford, 1958; transl., Bishop Neill). The title aptly 
conveys the content; a “post-Barthian” liberal’s defense of 
the Nicene faith. Existentialism and Christianity: a reliable 
and competent interpretation. 

Miller, Donald G., The Way to Biblical Preaching, (New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon, 1957). Sequel to the earlier work, 
Fire in Thy Mouth (New York and Nashville: Abingdon, 
1954). The case for Biblical preaching, with apt instances 
and illustrations: communicating the Gospel “in depth.” 
Preaching as the reconstitution of God’s saving acts. 

Minear, Paul Sevier, Eyes of Faith, (Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1946). “A study in the Biblical Point of View.” Extremely 
useful for its challenge to much of what we regard as the 
“modern approach” to faith; providing an introduction or 
preface to Biblical theology, its presuppositions, its axioms, 
its affirmations, the “strangeness” of its perspective, its unity 
and relevance. 

Read, David H. C., The Communication of the Gospel, (London: 
SCM, 1952). The need and the difficulty of communicating 
the Gospel in such fashion as to lay hold on the mind of 
the twentieth century: set forth honestly and vividly, with 
the pressures that render the task urgent, and at the same 
time tend to distort the message. The authentic Word of 
God, his revelation and offer of himself, striving to clothe 
itself in modern words. 

Stewart, James S., A Faith to Proclaim, (New York: Scribner, 
1953). The proclamation of “the fact of Christ” to a “be- 
wildered and dishevelled age.” ‘The Incarnation, Forgive- 
ness, the Cross, the Resurrection: lectures which demonstrate 
themselves, because they are in themselves sermons of the 
most vital sort. 

Tizard, Leslie J., Preaching: The Art of Communication, (Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin, 1958; New York: Oxford, 1959). A 
“frank psychological approach to the nature of preaching,” 
written while the author was himself facing death. A book 
that in not trying to cover everything succeeds in uncovering 
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hidden wealth in common places: urgent, suggestive, lively; 
not only good, but exceptionally worthwhile reading. 
Wedel, Theodore O., The Pulpit Rediscovers Theology, (Green- 

wich, Connecticut: Seabury, 1956). Dealing with “the gap 
between the preaching ministry and the theological revival 
of our time.” The effects of nineteenth century biblical criti- 
cism and historical research on the twentieth century pulpit, 
with its largely “moralistic preaching.” The Bible seen as 
“the dramatic story of God’s mighty acts,” the Gospel as “the 
Good News of his saving deed,” and the Christian faith as 
“a present, personal commitment to God incarnate.” 


SERMONS FOR STUDY 


Baillie, Donald, To Whom Shall We Go?, (New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1955). University, Lenten, and “occasional” sermons; 
brief, direct, lucid: among the best available as examples of 
doctrinal preaching. 

Butler, Paul, ed., Best Sermons, (New York: Crowell, 1959). Six 
preceding volumes by other publishers. A significant series 
for the study of the American pulpit. There is no other source 
which provides as wide a spread or a comparable cross section. 

Buttrick, George A., Sermons Preached in a University Chapel, 
(New York and Nashville: Abingdon, 1959). Largely apolo- 
getic in character, masterpieces of persuasive preaching, char- 
acterized by intellectual integrity and deep personal convic- 
tion: an assault on the “citadels of resistance.” 

Farmer, Herbert H., The Healing Cross, (London: Nisbet, 1938). 
“Studies in the Christian Interpretation of Life.” The Gos- 
pel, in its paradoxes and profoundest dimensions, practically 
related not to the problems of living but to the problem of 
life. 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson, Riverside Sermons, (New York: Harper, 
1958). A selection of outstanding sermons from the long ca- 
reer at Riverside Church of one who is generally conceded 
to be America’s foremost preacher. The wide range of his 
concern, the logical, simple forthrightness of his address, have 
never been more fully documented. 

Gossip, Arthur John, The Galilean Accent, (Edinburgh: T&T 
Clark, 1926-1929), From the Edge of the Crowd, (Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1927), The Hero in Thy Soul, (New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1933), Experience Worketh Hope, (New York: Scribner, 
1945). The urgency of a Gospel at home again in a tense 
world, where illusions have broken down; thoroughly Bib- 
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lical, often unashamedly “theological.” Christ is central and 
imperious. A creative imagination, and a surging power of 
utterance. 

McCracken, Robert J., Questions People Ask, (New York: Harper, 
1951). The religious questions which religion itself poses 
when it becomes a “live issue”: “frankly faced,” and brought 
under the transforming power of “Christian insights.” Crisp, 
vigorous, and honest. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold, Beyond Tragedy, (New York: Scribner, 1937), 
Discerning the Signs of the Times, (New York: Scribner, 1946). 
“Sermonic essays” that undermine the facile assumptions of 
our culture and high-light “the perennial themes of the Chris- 
tian faith . . . in terms of their special relevance to the 
thought and life” of the twentieth century. The “relative- 
historical” and the “final-and-absolute” of the Christian hope. 

Roberts, David E., The Grandeur and Misery of Man, (New York: 
Oxford, 1955). The deepest inner struggle of human life, 
both in its alienation and in its restoration, portrayed with 
great sympathy and insight. 

Smart, James D., The Recovery of Humanity, (Philadelphia: West- 
minster, 1953). Deliberately expository, in full awareness of 
the need for such preaching: and so, as far as I know, a vol- 
ume without parallel. Scripture is allowed to bear its own 
witness, in doctrine and ethics, its categories and its language 
interpreted in intelligible terms. 

Stewart, James S., The Gates of New Life, (New York: Scribner, 
1940), The Strong Name, (New York: Scribner, 1941). Ser- 
mons thoroughly evangelical in character and direct in their 
appeal. The Gospel, which is not about Christ but is Christ, 
is given urgent and relevant expression. These sermons do 
what his books on preaching say. 

Tillich, Paul, The Shaking of the Foundations, (New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1948). There are few sermons to be found so moving as 
these. By breaking through the hard crust of our human 
existence they stir into life that sense of “ultimate concern” 
to which religion addresses itself, and so make the soil ready 
for the Christian Gospel. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


Commentaries 


The Abingdon Bible Commentary, F. C. Eiselen, E. Lewis, and 
D. G. Downey, eds., (New York and Nashville: Abingdon, 
1929). 
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A Commentary on the Bible, A. S. Peake, ed., (New York: Nel- 
son, 1920). 

The Expositor’s Greek Testament, W. R. Nicholl, ed., (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1912). 

The Interpreters Bible, (New York and Nashville: Abingdon, 
1951-1957). 

The International Critical Commentary, (New York: Scribner). 

Moffatt New Testament Commentary, (New York: Harper). 

A New Commentary on the Holy Scripture, C. Gore, H. L. Goudge 

and A. Guillaume, eds., (New York, Macmillan, 1928-1929). 


Concordances and Dictionaries 


Cruden, A., A Complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments, (Philadelphia: Kimber, Con- 
rad and Co., 1806). 

Dictionary of the Bible, J. Hastings, ed., (New York: Scribner, 
1918). 

The rhode’ Bible Dictionary, (New York and Nashville, 
Abingdon, in preparation). 

Harper's Bible Dictionary, M. S. Miller and J. L. Miller, eds., 
(New York: Scribner, 1918). 

Young, R., Analytical Concordance to the Bible, 22nd American 
Edition, (New York: Funk and Wagnall, 1947). 


Word Study 


Barclay, W., A New Testament Word Book; More New Testa- 
ment Words, (New York: Harper, 1957, 1958). 

Bible Key Words, Coates, ed., (New York: Harper, 1951, 1958— 
two volumes; translations of Gerhard Kittel’s Theologisches 
Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament). 

A Companion to the Bible, von Allmen, ed., (New York: Oxford, 
1958). 

Richardson, Alan, A Theological Word Book of the Bible, (New 

York: Macmillan,1951). 
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two volumes of the 


Westminster 
Guides 10 


udy Bible 


A new series of engrossing and in- 
formative introductions to the 
books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, for individual or group 
study by laymen. Epwin M. Goon, 
General Editor $1.50 each 


YOU SHALL BE MY PEOPLE 

The Books of Covenant and Law 
By Epwin M. Goon. A helpful key 
to the books which stand at the 
base of the Old Testament faith. 


JESUS AND GOD’S NEW PEOPLE 
The Four Gospels 

By Howarp CLarK KEE. The Gos- 
pel message as presented by the 
four Evangelists in the earliest 
Christian communities. 


This is the popular series for daily 
reading in which the texts of the 
New Testament books are accom- 
panied by a commentary filled 
with anecdotes from life, pointed 
quotations from literature and 
deep spiritual insight. Edited by 
WILLIAM Barciay. $2.50 each 


The Letters to the Galatians 
and Ephesians 
The Letters to the Philippians, 
Colossi and Th loni 
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THE NATURE ano AUTHORITY 
oF THE BIBLE By Raymond Abba 


Comprehensive and clear summary of the 
chief problems and findings of modern 
Biblical scholarship. A valuable book 
for students and all Bible readers. 

$4.50 


THE CONCEPT OF GRACE 


An exploration of the doctrine of grace 
in Biblical and historical theology. A 
scholarly summary of the attitudes toward 
one of the basic Christian doctrines. 
$2.00 





MAN ano THE INCARNAT 


By Gustaf Wingren 


A book with an important meaning for 
theological discussions of today. Discusses 
the Biblical theology of Irenaeus, one 
of the leaders of the early Church. 

$3.75 


At your denominational book store 
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CHURCH ADMINISTRATION 


CuHarRLEs E. MATHEWS 


This bibliography is highly selective. The choosing of the 
books listed takes account of the wide variation of the inclusive- 
ness of “Church Administration.” To some, this is a matter of 
“church management.” There are also the administrative aspects 
of parish life that pervade many segments of the church’s pro- 
gram. Thus, to some readers, “administration” should include 
titles of books that deal with architecture, building equipment, 
community responsibilities, promotion and publicity, survey, teach- 
ing and training, evangelism, stewardship, legal advice, counsel- 
ling, and possibly personnel management. Other readers, inter- 
ested in some more recent parish phenomena, would expect to 
find titles regarding renewal in the churches, retreats, small groups, 
etc., all of which have their administrative facets. These are not 
included because the leading books in these areas have been noted 
in previous bibliographies published in this journal. Certain spe- 
cial concerns within the administrative task of the church i.e. 
urban church, rural, etc. will be included within the general clas- 
sifications. 


Blackwood, A. W., Pastoral Leadership, (New York and Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1949). The roles of pastor as 
executive and organizer are explored in the light of parish 
responsibilities. Faith, strategy, tactics, love of Christ and 
people comprise the secret of pastoral leadership. 

Brown, C. R., The Honor of the Church, (Boston: Pilgrim, 1922). 
A favorite from the pen of an eminent churchman. Dated 
in some ways, yet the present participles of church life, i.e. 
honoring, building, belonging, recruiting, adapting and uni- 
fying the church are imperatives for every generation. 

Cashman, R., The Business Administration of a Church, (Chica- 
go: Willett Clark, 1937). A review of practical aspects of the 
minister’s administrative task. Many good observations need 
to be re-thought for today’s responsibilities. 


Charles E. Mathews is Auburn Professor of Practical Theology at 
Union. 
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Crossland, Weldon, A Planned Program for the Church Year, 
(New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1951). An 
eminent preacher’s setting forth of a church program reflect- 
ing the experience in his own parish. 

Dobbins, Gaines S., The Church Book, (Nashville: Broadman, 
1951). A reference volume of suggestions on a comprehen- 
sive scale, including a strong bibliography in the appendix. 

Ely, Virginia S., The Church Secretary, (Chicago: Moody, 1956). 
Only one of its kind. Some helpful material, which may need 
to be adapted. 

Fenn, Don F., Parish Administration, (New York: Morehouse- 
Gorham, 1938). For over twenty years a guide for young and 
older Episcopal clergymen. Others can read it with profit. 

Garesché, E. F., (S.J.), Social Organization in Parishes, (New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 1921). These 300 pages, written 
some years ago, give an insight into the Roman Catholic phi- 
losophy of parish organization and administration. An in- 
teresting volume that is still timely. 

Judy, M. T., The Larger Parish and Group Ministry, (New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon, 1959). An expanded treatment of 
an earlier book on the larger parish, this volume goes beyond 
“steps” on how to form the larger parish to the ways in which 
the parish works in the community. 

Kean, C. D., The Christian Gospel and the Parish Church, (Green- 
wich, Conn.: Seabury, 1953). An interesting thrust into the 
theology of parish life. This book has possibilities for dis- 
cussion groups of laity and ministers. 

Leach, W. H., Handbook of Church Management, (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1958). A vast amount of material is 
covered by the former editor of Church Management. A ref- 
erence volume of wide and useful scope. 

Leiffer, M. H., The Effective City Church, (New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1949). This book deals with the city church’s in- 
teraction with the city, as well as with church strategy and 
planning. Many practical helps are included in the appendix. 

Maves, P. B., and Cedarleaf, J. L., Older People and the Church, 
(New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1949). Helpfully sets forth 
the means of understanding the aging process in the light of 
social and pastoral resources for the care of, and work with, 
older people. 

Mavis, W. C., Advancing the Smaller Local Church, (Winona 

Lake: Light and Life, 1957). A consideration of the problems 

and some possible solutions for small congregations seeking 
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guidance for parish work. Smaller churches of all denomi- 

nations will find discussion material here, including a word 

on the genius of the smaller church. 

Pleuthner, W. A., Building Up Your Congregation, (Chicago: Wil- 
cox and Follett, 1950). If one is seeking to apply business 
methods to a church’s life, there are ideas in this book that 
have been tested. 

Schnucker, C., Planning the Rural Parish Program, (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1954). A combination of parish methods with 
community studies, and the interplay of both. 

Seifert, H., The Church in Community Action, (New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1952). There are some vital 
administrative facets to the functioning of the church as it 
leads in community action. The suggestions are practical. 
“Meeting Opposition Creatively” is an especially pertinent 
chapter for our day. 

Smith, R. C., Rural Church Administration, (New York and Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1953). The rural pastor’s church 
program carefully set forth, including an especially valuable 
chapter on his time schedule. 

Southcott, E. W., The Parish Comes Alive, (New York: More- 
house-Gorham, 1957). An exciting account of the house- 
church as a means by which “to come along side of” people 
for whom the church is irrelevant; by the Vicar of St. Wil- 
fred’s Church, Halton, Leeds, England, and Canon of Ripon 
Cathedral. The Bishop of New York Book for 1957. 

Swift, A. L., Jr., New Frontiers of Religion, (New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1938). Many of these chapters give direction to the ad- 
vancement of the church’s parish program, although they may 
not be addressed to the subject of administration as such. 

*Thomson, P. D., Parish and Parish Church, (London: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1948). An expansion of the Baird Lec- 
ture for 1935, this volume deals with the place and influence 
of parish and parish church, tracing the history of diocese 
and parish, types of parishes (Scottish, English, etc.). A rare 

book of its kind. 













Announcing the newest 
“Westminster Aid 

to the Study of 
the Scriptures” 






A HISTORY OF 


ISRAEL | 


By John Bright 


Here is the whole colorful, exciting story of biblical Israel, 
from the earliest beginnings to the Maccabean revolt. This 
complete and authoritative history relates the books of the 
Old Testament to their proper historical context, and suggests 
their importance for the modern reader. 

Approximately 500 pages. $7.50 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND MYTHOLOGY 
‘By Burton H. THROCKMORTON, Jr. An analysis’ of the 
“mythological” content of the New Testament, and of the current 
controversy over its significance. $4.50 


AUTHORITY IN PROTESTANT THEOLOGY 
By Rosert CLypE JOHNSON. A penetrating study of the doctrine 


of authority in Protestantism, from Luther down to the present 
day. $4.50 


SPECULATION AND REVELATION IN THE AGE OF CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 

By RicHarp Kroner. A history of the dominant themes of 
theology and philosophy, from the 2nd to the 15th centuries. $6.00 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 

By Oscar CULLMAN. Christ’s person and work as revealed 
through the study of the various names and titles given to him 
in the New Testament provide the provocative theme of this 
book. $6.50 
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THE STRUCTURE OF NATIONS 
AND EMPIRES, By REINHOLD NiE- 
BUHR. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1959. 306 pp., $5.00. 

One of the critically important 
books of our era was Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s Moral Man and Immoral So- 
ciety, written in the midst of the 
American depression and published in 
1932. The sharpness of that analysis 
of man’s ethical nature marked the 
end of the reign of liberal idealism 
in American theology. It was the be- 
ginning of Dr. Niebuhr’s theological 
pilgrimage toward the position which 
he has developed so brilliantly in the 
Gifford lectures and many other books. 

Now at this time of the gravest in- 
ternational crisis in human history he 
has written a masterly analysis of the 
forces which create and destroy na- 
tions and empires. He believes that 
if we can distinguish sufficiently clear- 
ly between the perennial and the nov- 
el aspects of human societies we may 
be able to understand the position of 
the modern nations more accurately, 
and may be able to avoid some mis- 
takes in the cold war at this time 
when an_ accidental miscalculation 
could plunge the world into a holo. 
caust which no one wants since no 
one can win. 

To this analysis Dr. Niebuhr brings 
two great resources. One is his theo- 
logical perspective which gives him a 
vantage point for estimating the 
heights and depths of man’s moral 
situation. The pretenses of man, both 
individual and collective, have been 
a major factor in the creation of em- 
pires and in their justification. These 
pretensions are nearly always rooted 
in some valid claims such as the es- 
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tablishment of order, the maintenance 
of justice, and the widening of com- 
munity. But these claims are always 
less valid than their upholders ac- 
knowledge. Every actual community 
is less just and less adequate to assert 
its universal virtue than it holds. Dr. 
Niebuhr’s realism does not allow 
Christian civilization to escape this 
judgement for he shows that the 
Western Empires have all been able 
to distill moral pretensions to uni- 
versal rights and virtue, even from 
the prophetic faith that God is the 
judge of nations In the West, too 
often, Christ has become simply “an 
anchor of power.” (p. 122 

The second resource which con- 
tributes to this analysis is Dr. Nie- 
buhr’s wide and deep knowledge of 
political history. He moves through 
the whole of world history reviewing, 
illuminating, and characterizing the 
instances of national and imperial so- 
cities. His knowledge is concrete and 
detailed, and he penetrates to the 
core of the issues. 

Several basic polarities contribute 
to the structure of the interpretation. 
One is that of dominion and com. 
munity. Both are necessary aspects of 
societies. Dominion, the establishment 
of order by sufficient power, is nec- 
essary, but no real community is ever 
merely a matter of order. There must 
be ties of consent, understanding and 
shared interests. Every historic em- 
pire has justified itself in part by ap- 
pealing to the need for community 
but has exaggerated its achievement 
in its establishment. Without the sub- 
structure of community dominion 
must increasingly rely upon sheer 
force. Here Niebuhr continues his 
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vigorous polemic against the notion 
that world government can establish 
collective security before there is any 
world community in existence. 

There is the polarity of prestige 
and force which have been elements 
in every historic order. The commu- 
nities which are relatively successful 
are those which develop systems of 
mutual acceptance and communication 
in which prestige plays a large role. 

Again, Niebuhr keeps in constant 
relation the creative and destructive 
possibilities. A special place is given 
to the achievements of western 
democracy. These achievements are 
not primarily the fruits of conscious 
planning. The democracies rationalize 
their situation with exaggerated con- 
ceptions of their power and signifi- 
cance. But there is a deep wisdom 
in the historical process from which 
the West has learned that a monop- 
oly of power always becomes a de- 
structive tyranny. 

We have a right to assert the va- 
lidity of this insight against the com- 
munist dictatorship, but we ought not 
to try to extend our system in all its 
specific detail to every other nation 
where we have no influence. Our 
democracy depends upon economic 
bases and _ historical circumstances 
which do not necessarily fit the sit- 
uations of other peoples. Niebuhr 
characterizes fully the quasi-religious 
universalism of the Russian ideology. 
It is a perfect example of the pre- 
tensions to universal validity rooted 
in class and national interest. Yet 
even here Niebuhr is not completely 
pessimistic. He sees some hope in the 
Russian need to emphasize education 
and, to some extent, in the temper- 
ing of the Stalinist terror. 

In this brief review one can only 
hint at the wealth of fact and the- 
ory, of insight, and pungent charac- 
terization which this book contains. 
On some matters there are bound to 
be differences of judgment even 
among those who share Dr. Niebuhr’s 
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basic outlook. This reviewer for ex- 


ample believes that not sufficient at- 
tention is given to the possible con- 
structive value of the United Nations. 
Dr. Niebuhr regards it almost wholly 
as a “forum” for political debate and 
negotiation and as such quite neces- 
sary. But this does not quite do jus- 
tice to its role in relation to Korea 
under special circumstances, to be 
sure, and its effectiveness in the main- 
tenance of a minimal order in the 
Middle East. It is true, that all of 
these small steps toward some kind 
of collective maintenance of the peace 
may quickly break down. But we need 
every fragmentary instrument of in- 
ternational order which we can get. 
Further, history is more than politics, 
and the cultural and technical assist- 
ance programs of the United Nations 
do have something to do with the 
beginning of a wider community in 
the world. I do not believe Dr. Nie- 
buhr disagrees with this point. It is 
a matter of emphasis. 

If we are to survive at all some 
major lessons of history must be 
learned and responded to with a new 
humility and a new courage. No book 
of greater importance for taking the 
measure of our contemporary prob- 
lem has appeared than this. 


DANIEL D. WILLIAMS 


RENEWAL IN RETREATS, sy 
Joun L. Casteet. New York, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1959. 250 pp., $4.50. 
Retreats are an item on which most 

Protestants—if they know about them 

at all—have not quite made up their 

minds. Some regard these as ghostly 
and unworldly withdrawals. Others 
frankly use them as a “spiritualizing” 
of the campaign-launching pep ses- 

sion. Still others—notably John L. 

Casteel, the author of this volume— 

regard retreats as restoration of the 

depth dimension of commitment and 
living faith for today. 
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The only precursors of his book 
have been slim volumes by English 
churchmen and by Douglas Steere, 
whose Time To Spare ten years ago 
mapped a new approach in America. 
As every year greater numbers of 
Protestants “go on retreat,” their ex- 
perience does often turn out to be 
just a conference (quieter perhaps 
than usual) or a high-church sam- 
pling of monasticism. Now for the 
first time we confront a serious effort 
to explain retreat for the theological 
inquirer, the intending retreatant, 
and the retreat leader himself. It 
should give new balance to this whole 
movement among ministers and laity 
in our time. 

“The purpose of retreat is the deep- 
ening of communion with God, with 
other persons, and with oneself.” 
From this first sentence, the author 
sets off to describe the experience as 
a discipline for living the Christian 
life, as a crucial and decisive event 
for the retreatant, and as a direct in- 
ner renewal of motive and dedication. 
In almost outline form, he sketches 
the need and process of communion 
with God, of finding new togetherness 
with other believers, of facing our- 
selves, and of reclaiming congregation- 
al vitality. The effort is thus valiant. 
ly made to compress a whole mysti- 
cal theology, a doctrine of fellowship, 
a self-realization sequence, and a plan 
for parish renewal, into four brief 
fast-moving chapters. Although useful 
apologetically for the informed be- 
liever skeptical about retreats, this 
section of the book is surely too sum- 
mary an introduction for any reader 
considering these large themes for the 
first time. 

But when the author then settles 
down to describe the form of retreat 
which Mr. Casteel finds most helpful, 
and has often led, he is on firm and 
practical ground. Subject matter for 
retreat is helpfully suggested, in var- 
ious high topics grounded under the 
general rubric of “the need of men 
and the love and mercy of God.” 





Next, silence, worship and prayer, rest, 
work, and nurture are given their 
meaning in contemporary retreat, and 
a daily schedule is rather precisely 
outlined. Then follow a chapter for 
the retreat leader, one for the pros- 
pective retreatant himself, and one 
for the group planning or setting up 
a retreat center. 

In these key chapters there emerges 
the sort of retreat which the author 
is commending as normative and ap- 
propriate. Overnight silence, silent 
meals with reading, a modicum of 
manual work, instruction periods and 
worship periods led usually by the re- 
treat conductor, a steady and prear- 
ranged timetable—these, in an infor- 
mal setting and with only a quiet 
minimum of paternalism, makes up 
the pattern implicitly endorsed here. 
It is, incidentally, almost precisely the 
pattern followed since 1942 at Kirk- 
ridge in Pennsylvania, where Mr. Cas- 
teel has for years creatively led many 
retreats (the first of them for Union 
Seminarians). High-church retreatants 
may find this approach lacking in li- 
turgical thrust and order; “inquirers 
into religion” might object that it is 
rigid and overly structured. Yet for 
the main Protestant traditions, and 
their myriad members who genuinely 
seek deeper experience of their faith, 
this viable and long-tried form—and 
the book sketching it out—can be 
most suggestive and reassuring. 

One does wonder who the reader 
of this briefly encyclopedic little book 
should be. The early chapters, as has 
been indicated, are a doctrine-oriented 
justification of retreat to “the cul- 
tured among its despisers”: this best 
serves the unconvinced potential re- 
treatant or the dourly Reformation 
theologian. But then follows a dis. 
cussion of subject matter for the 
event, how and where to place ele- 
ments in the schedule, qualifications 
of leaders—considerations of interest 
only for the leader—or retreatants cur- 
ious to peek behind the scenes. Again 
we shift to a chapter preparing the 
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retreatant himself and one advising a 
buying board. Each of these is directed 
to a different public, and might bet- 
ter be conceived as a separate book- 
let for a specific readership. In other 
words, the book’s only real fault is 
that (to quote an old comment) it 
“tells me more than I really want to 
know” about retreats. In seeking to 
be even a first guidebook to the whole 
rationale and process of Protestant 


retreat, it covers rather too much 
ground and covers it sometimes 
abruptly. 


Yet despite this handicap of at- 
tempted omnicompetence, and an oc- 
casional doctrinaire attitude, this book 
remains as “the” book about retreats 
which ministers and other concerned 
church members may well have on 
their shelf from now on. The retreat 
movement is with us to stay, in this 
harried and ulcerated generation and 
in others like it to come. This dis- 
cussion highlights the immense pos- 
sibilities for deepening Christian 
faithfulness and delight through re- 
treats rightly conceived and conducted. 
The author calls it “a source book, 
open and unfinished at many points.” 
This it is, impressively and helpfully, 
with historic significance among all 
the churches. 

JOHN OLIVER NELSON 


RELIGION AND CULTURE: Es- 
says in Honor of Paul Tillich, 
Ep. BY WALTER LIEBRECHT. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1959. 339 
pp. $7.50. 

The variety of interests and view- 
points found in this volume reflects 
the manysided character of Paul Til- 
lich’s thinking itself. Coherence can 
be found in this collection in terms 
of the relation of the ideas articu- 
lated by the writers of these essays 
to some of Tillich’s major concepts, 
however one may interpret possible 
patterns of influence of these ideas, 
one upon another. 
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Some of these brief sketches con- 
stitute particular applications or pos- 
sible extensions of Tillich’s concepts. 
Loewith’s historical interpretation of 
the relation between knowledge and 
faith maintains throughout a tension 
between the closed character of the 
theological circle and _ philosophical 
reasoning “before the winning and 
after the loss of faith.” Philosophy as 
such cannot be Christian; but neither 
can it be “non-Christian or pre-Chris- 
tian as though it had never heard 
about Christian revelation at all.” 
Loewith’s essay revolves around the 
tensions of divergence and convergence 
between philosophy and theology from 
which the concept of correlation de- 
rives. Jaspers focuses upon an analysis 
of the tension between the individual 
and the collective in mass society. In- 
sisting that this tension “can never be 
brought into a perfected, final form,” 
Jaspers’ analysis elaborates Tillich’s 
cryptic sentences concerning the sep- 
aration of individualization from par- 
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ticipation under 
existential estrangement. From the 
viewpoint of psychology Erich Fromm 
applies the distinction between tech- 
nical and ontological reason. He shows 
that while psychology as rational 
knowledge of self can remove the 
many veils of illusion with which we 
cloak ourselves, this technical disci- 
pline cannot in and of itself tell what 
“each one of us is.” Psychology as a 
species of technical reason may be in- 
valuable, even necessary, in bringing 
us to a point where the act of insight 
is possible; but analysis itself cannot 
be that act, that commitment, that 
leap. 

One of the most striking extensions 
of Tillich’s thought is to be found in 
Florovsky’s use of the concept of sym- 
bol for the problem of historical in- 
terpretation. “Historical cognition,” 
he says, “is a kind of conversation” 
with those in the past whom the 


the conditions of 


“historian endeavors to rediscover, 
through the documents” by which 
their lives are signified. Historical 


knowledge as an inference from the 
historical data to life meaning presup- 
poses “‘a dimension of depth,” in oth- 
er words, the quality of symbols which 
participate in that to which they 
point. Thus can he maintain the pos- 
sibility of historical knowledge in the 
context of an _ historical relativity 
which includes the historian himself 
within the flux of the history which 
he studies. 

Other essays show how Tillich’s 
concepts can become embodied in sys- 
tems of thought radically different 
from his own. Przywara seeks to con- 
tain the concept of kairos within the 
perspective of oikonomia, seen as a 
divine ruling and ordering of the 
world and history under the aegis of 
the “ecclesiastical lords” of the 
Church. Weigel tries to interpret the 
concept of symbol within the Thomis- 
tic linguistic structure of univocal, 
equivocal, and analogous predication. 
Ferré wants to use the concept of the- 
ology of culture in terms of a “super- 
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naturalism” whose apex is a personal 
God whose character as agape creates 
“the conditions for responsible free- 
dom through the order of general 
providence” and “a permanently de- 
pendable direction for life and cul- 
ture.” In short, he wants to employ 
the concept of a theonomous culture 
in a theological system essentially de- 
void of the aspect of existential es- 
trangement of man from God, man 
from his fellow creatures, and man 
from himself. 

A difficult but provocative essay 
written from a Buddhist standpoint 
discusses the dialectical significance of 
the ontology of being, non-being, and 
being itself, and the relation of this 
dialectic of ontological concepts to the 
idea of “love.” The writer seizes upon 
the moment of the “shock of non- 
being” and transposes its question, 
asked by Schelling and repeated by 
Heidegger and Tillich: “Why is 
there being—why not rather nothing?” 
into its converse: “Why is there any 
nothing and why not rather being?” 
Thus, the ontological dialectic is re- 
interpreted in terms of the primacy 
of Absolute Nothingness which re- 
veals the core of the “power and 
mercy of absolute self-surrender.” 

Finally, a few writers indicate in- 
terests deeply shared with Tillich, but 
concerning which they finally differ 
from him. Criticism of this high or- 
der is found in the essays of Niebuhr 
and Marcel. Niebuhr’s is a critical 
analysis of socialism, particularly 
Christian socialism, a movement in 
which both Tillich and Niebuhr par- 
ticipated. Though both have been 
ineradicably touched by this common 
socialist concern, each has come to 
criticize it. Still, in distinction from 
some disillusioned socialists, they have 
maintained a continuing, though cau- 
tious, confidence in the rationality of 
human history and culture. But they 
find the sources of this critical confi- 
dence in different locales. The signifi- 
cance of Niebuhr’s essay in this con- 
nection is the clear articulation of 
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his conviction that genuine human 
wisdom is to be found, not so much 
in the ontological structures hidden 
in the depths of human life, as in 
the empirical wisdom of human his- 
tory. 

Marcel, discussing “God and Cau- 
sality,” declares that he has “come 
to think that cause is an essentially 
profane category” and therefore “to 
abandon divine causality seems to me 
of the greatest importance.” In this 
criticism of the category of causality 
as applied to God, Marcel is in agree- 
ment with Tillich. For both, this 
category is inapplicable because it re- 
sults in the “objectification” of God, 
a conceiving of God as another 
“thing.” But while both are critical 
of the category of causality as applied 
to God and articulate this criticism 
in the language of existential protest, 
the grounds of their protest ultimate- 
ly differ. Where Tillich speaks of God 
as Being-itself, Marcel goes on to 
speak of “generosity,” “compassion,” 
and a “communion of suffering” which 
is bathed in a mystery which is “the 
unexpressible secret of all destiny.” 


KENNETH THOMPSON, JR. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, By WILLISTON WALKER, 
revised by Cyril C. Richardson, 
Wilhelm Pauck and Robert T. 
Handy. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1959. 585 pp., $5.50. 

A history of the Church which has 
served in theological seminaries for 
more than forty years may rightfully 
be considered a work of quality. 
Walker’s Church History is compact, 
orderly, accurate, lucid and well bal- 
anced. Unhappily it has none of the 
sparkle of his ‘lectures, but sparkle 
calls for space and this is a compact 
compendium of information, not pri- 
marily an interpretation, let alone a 
diverting narrative. 

Its merit justifies a revision, but a 
revision is a highly difficult task. Loy- 
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alty to the reader requires the re- 
moval of the superseded, and filial 
piety the retention of the ancient 
landmarks. Whether or no subsequent 
research has indisputably displaced an 
earlier view is often a matter of judg- 
ment. 

The amount of revision in this in- 
stance is on the whole slight and most 
considerable at the modern end. In 
the case of the primitive Church 
there is a reference to the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, but not to the newly discov- 
ered Gnostic papyri save in the bib- 
liography. The assurance of Harnack 
as to the adequacy of the Gospels for 
the life and teaching of Jesus is great- 
ly diminished. There is a_ slight 
change as to the origin of the dia- 
conate, but the statement remains as 
to the rudimentary caliphate at Jeru- 
salem, though this is contested by 
Campenhausen. Whereas Walker fol- 
lowed McGiffert in interpreting the 
early creedal development as Anti- 
Marcionite, the editor follows Holl, 
who stressed rather the religious needs 
of the Christian community. The ac- 
count of the vision of Constantine is 
slightly modified to introduce a notice 
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of the inauguration of the Chi Rho 
monogram. Exception is taken to the 
view of Seeberg, quoted by Walker, 
in disparagement of the theological 
position of the Cappadocians. 

For the Middle Ages the change is 
negligible. No notice is taken of Spin- 
ka’s demonstration that Huss was not 
so dependent on Wyclif as has com- 
monly been supposed. In the Renais- 
sance period Walker's notice of the 
debate as to where printing actually 
began is dropped. A brief account of 
the theology of Cusa is introduced. 

In the Reformation period the ma- 
jor change is the amplification of the 
section on the Anabaptists in the light 
of recent research and publication. 
The beginnings at Zollikon are de- 
scribed and accounts are given of a 
man and a movement entirely ne- 
glected by Walker, namely Pilgram 
Marpeck, who is emerging as the the- 
ologian par excellence of the Ana- 
baptists, and the Hutterite movement, 
which deserves to stand alongside of 
the Mennonite. 

In both editions Antoine Marcourt 
is named as the author of the Placards 
of 1534. He did collaborate, but re- 
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cent study has shown that the most 
offensive portions came from an anon- 
ymous colleague. (Robert Hari, “Les 
Placards de 1534,” Aspects de la Pro- 
pagande Religieuse, Geneva, 1957.) 
But this is a very minor point and 
such a revision cannot well concern 
itself with such details. 

The modern section introduces the 
greatest measure of change. Sometimes 
it is only a matter of rearrangement 
in order to set American Church His- 
tory into chronological relation to the 
European. One observes the influence 
of Perry Miller in the greater promi- 
nence given to the difference between 
Separatist and non-Separatist Congre- 
gationalists, though the distinction 
had already been drawn by Walker. 
A brief note is added on the effort 
to rear in this wilderness ‘a holy 
commonwealth.” 

The greatest amplifications comes 
with reference to the last half cen- 
tury which Walker was not in a po- 
sition to cover, though his treatment 
was scant with regard to the more 
recent history of his own time. He 
had nothing, for example, on Wich- 
ern in Germany, or Finney and Moody 
in the United States, or on the Uniat 
churches. The present edition closes 
with a new section on the ecumeni- 
cal movement. 

The additional maps are a great 
asset and the bibliography is very 
welcome. All in all the revisers are 
to be commended for having dis- 
charged a delicate task with as fine 
a balance between retention and al- 
teration as finite historians can well 
achieve. 

ROLAND H. BAINTON 


A LIGHT TO THE NATIONS: An 
Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, BY NorMAN K. GOTTWALD. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1959. 
615 pp. $6.50.. 

Of the many books written today 
about Old Testament, few are they 
which present combined in a single 
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volume the three major approaches to 
the subject. Mr. Gottwald’s contribu- 
tion is among the few. Its title stresses 
the theological dimensions of ancient 
Israel and the sub-title indicates the 
literary and historical aspects which 
are considered. The aim of this book 
is not to present new material or a 
novel theory but to synthesize the lit. 
erary, historical, and theological phe- 
nomena available for understanding 
the Old Testament. Generally the au- 
thor himself has followed the main 
trends in contemporary biblical schol- 
arship, although he has adopted mi- 
nority positions on some crucial issues 
(egs. the route of the Exodus; the 
marriage of Hosea). 

Chapters 1-3 constitute an intro- 
duction to the bulk of the book. The 
first examines general perspectives for 
biblical study; the second surveys the 
ancestry of the Old Testament; and 
the third considers the geography of 
the ancient Near East. Chapters 4-13 
may be described as a literary history 
from the era of the patriarchs to the 
eve of Christianity. Each major pe- 
riod of Israel’s existence is sketched 
within its larger context of ancient 
history, and the Old Testament litera- 
ture belonging to that time is dis- 
cussed in terms of its critical prob. 
lems and theological import. With 
few exceptions, the coverage of the 
Old Testament is amazingly thorough 
for a book of this size: the major 
strata of the Pentateuch are described 
at length; in addition to the great 
prophetic books, the least familiar ot 
the minor prophets are included; and 
the wisdom books are studied both 
in the separateness and in their gen- 
eral relationship to Israel and her 
neighbors. Especially commendable is 
the section on Lamentations, which 
the author is peculiarly equipped to 
write. Previously he has produced a 
doctoral dissertation and a valuable 
monograph on this book (Studies in 
the Book of Lat:entations, Studies in 
Biblical Theology, 14, 1954). 

Scattered throughout the book are 
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a number of attractive maps, charts, 
and pictures which enhance one’s 
grasp of the material. At the conclu- 
sion is a glossary of many of the tech- 
nical terms and perplexing words 
which appear in a study of the Old 
Testament; this the beginning student 
will find exceedingly helpful. Anoth- 
er useful tool is the bibliography. The 
larger portion of it is an annotated 
list arranged according to the chap- 
ter-divisions of the book; a smaller 
part is devoted to citing special studies 
of individual books of the Old Testa- 
ment. In keeping with his purpose 
of preparing an introduction, Gott- 
wald has confined his selections to 
English titles. While no bibliography 
of this kind is ever complete, let it 
be said that the compiler has fur- 
nished his readers a most comprehen. 
sive list. Parenthetically, this reviewer 
noted three minor errors here. The 
book by B. W. Anderson, Understand- 
ing the Old Testament, is referred to 
as Introducing the Old Testament (p. 
553). The title of chapter 5, “Israel 
and the Covenant” (p. 556), appears 
elsewhere as “The People of the Cov- 
enant” (pp. viii, 102). The date of the 
English translation of Eichrodt’s the- 
ology is given as 1959 (p. 555); the 
translation will not be ready until 
1960 or later. 

The author is keenly aware of the 
relevance for the Old Testament of 
the vast and varied literature from 
all over the ancient Near East. Be- 
sides indicating these relationships 
thoughout his book, he has supplied 
some of the texts themselves in an 
appendix. Of course, only a sampling 
can be given in 30 pages, but it is 
certainly enough to whet the appetite 
and perhaps lead one to the monu- 
mental work edited by Pritchard. 

In many ways A Light to the Na- 
tions parallels the recently published 
work of Anderson, to which reference 
has been made (Prentice-Hall, 1957). 
The format, the purpose, the con- 
tents, and the over-arching theologi- 
cal perspectives of the two books are 
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remarkably similar. To be sure, there 
is a major difference in their treat- 
ment of the literary facet. Whereas 
Anderson balances literature, history, 
and theology, Gottwald places primary 
emphasis on the first category and 
thus gives more space to it than to 
the other two approaches. This em. 
phasis leads one to wonder if Gott- 
wald has achieved the synthesis which 
he intended. Moreover, a detailed 
comparison of these two introductions 
may legitimately raise the question of 
the need for the second one at this 
time. And the validity of the question 
is strengthened by a consideration of 
the weaknesses in this volume. 

First, serious defects in form impair 
Gottwald’s work. In places the style 
of writing obscures the meaning. 
Choppy sentences alternate with com- 
plicated structures; inconsistent and 
incorrect usage of commas, dangling 
participles, and split infinitives occur 
all too frequently. There are even 
occasional instances where subject and 
predicate do not agree (pp. 15, 277) 
and where the degrees of an adjec- 
tive are employed incorrectly (p. 32). 
From time to time one has the im- 
pression that he may be reading lec- 
ture notes which yet lack that final 
polish essential for the written word. 
At any rate, the presence of errors in 
composition, style, and grammar is a 
most distracting feature throughout 
the book. 

An unevenness in the presentation 
of material is a second weakness. 
Whereas the Documentary Theory re- 
ceives over 50 pages of coverage, the 
very important challenges to it are 
not adequately considered. Brief ref- 
erence to the school of oral tradition 
obscures its radical criticisms of the 
Wellhausenian approach. Also, no- 
where is a clear distinction made be- 
tween the term “oral tradition” as 
used by the Scandinavians and as em. 
ployed by Gunkel. The Pentateuchal 
chart on p. 109 is hardly enlightening 
since it assumes an acquaintance with 
the history of criticism which is not 
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supplied in the book itself and which 
the beginning student would not pos- 
sess. Likewise, the chapter on text 
and canon requires in places a knowl- 
edge of Israel’s history as well as a 
general understanding of textual crit- 
icism. As it stands, this chapter is 
perhaps a better review of the sub- 
ject than it is an introduction. Ad- 
mittedly, in a book of this wide scope 
an author cannot be expected to cov- 
er his subject in detail. Allusions are 
inevitable, but they may mislead the 
beginner unless the lack of detail is 
compensated by a precision in writing. 

Third, the failure to discuss certain 
extra-biblical sources is regrettable. 
For example, the Gezer Calendar from 
the time of Solomon might be men- 
tioned. Certainly the Lachish Letters 
ought to be considered for the light 
which they shed upon the last days 
of Judah and upon the man Jeremiah 
and his book. And the Babylonian 


Chronicle is important for under- 
standing the battle of Carchemish and 
for determining the date of the fall 
of Judah. 

Finally, in the realm of interpre. 
tation one would take issue with Gott- 
wald’s description of Mosaic religion 
as “henotheism.” The term is most 
inadequate, if- not inaccurate. It ob- 
scures the uniqueness of Israel’s faith 
as it is presented in the biblical 
sources and as it is compared with 
contemporary religions; it mistakenly 
poses the problem in terms of quan- 
tity rather than of quality; and it 
leads to a grading of the religion of 
the Old Testament (p. 290) which 
does not stand up under thorough 
exegesis. Again, the author might 
have been more discriminating in his 
use of the term Judaism; to confuse 
it with what is sometimes called “He- 
braism” is questionable both histori- 
cally and theologically. 
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All in all, it is a disappointment to 
this reviewer that a book so fine in its 
purpose and so admirable in certain 
respects should be marred by notable 
flaws. One wishes that Mr. Gottwald 
had written that more excellent vol- 
ume of which the present one surely 
hints. 


PHYLLIS TRIBLE 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE RE- 
SPONSIBLE SOCIETY, sy WaAt- 
TER G. MUELDER. New York, Abing- 
don, 1959. 304 pp., $6.00. 

Dean Walter Muelder has one of 
the most useful synthetic minds in 
the American Church. He combines 
a strong interest in philosophy and 
theology with broad competence in 
social sciences, especially sociology and 
economics. He has also done a great 
deal of thinking in the area of po- 
litical theory. Not only is his mind 
at home in several fields but also in 
recent years he has come to be a good 
bridge between European thinking in 
Christian ethics and American think- 
ing that has its roots in theological 
liberalism and the Social Gospel. A 
period of residence in Europe where 
he worked closely with the World 
Council of Churches and taught at the 
Ecumenical Institute has made him a 
good interpreter of European Protes- 
tant thinking on social ethics and of 
theological thought which touches so- 
cial ethics. His own base is still in 
American theological liberalism and 
ethical empiricism but his thought 
has been greatly enriched by his un- 
derstanding of other tendencies and 
he is saturated with the social thought 
that has come out of the ecumenical 
movement. 

This book is a distillation of the 
results of Dean Muelder’s years of 
study of Christian ethics and of his 
ecumenical experience. He plans a 
companion volume on the theological 
and philosophical presuppositions of 
social ethics and the reader who feels 
the need of more foundations in this 
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book of The Foundations of the Re- 
sponsible Society should keep that in 
mind. Dean Muelder believes that 
that conception of “the Responsible 
society” which was set forth at the 
Amsterdam and Evanston Assemblies 
of the World Council of Churches is 
the most significant organizing prin- 
ciple for Christian social ethics. He 
has provided in this book a fine ex- 
position of the conception against the 
background of the ecumenical : docu- 
ments and then he has gone ahead 
on his own to show the implications 
of this conception for the various in- 
stitutions of culture. I doubt if there 
is any book which is as comprehen- 
sive as this in its discussion of the 
many areas to which Christian ethi- 
cal thinking must be related. 

I think that Dean Muelder’s most 
mature thought is in the sphere of 
economics and of the political issues 
which are related to economics. He 
draws heavily on the results of the 
study of ethics and economic life 
which has been sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches but he 
does his own independent work on 
the problems which he discusses. The 
reader will find wise discussions of 
the effect of social focus in the fam- 
ily, of the welfare state, of American 
agriculture, of the role of the various 
organized economic groups and of 
their conflicts with one another, of 
work and vocation, of the ethical as- 
pects of consumption, of international 
affairs. Often these chapters will in- 
troduce the reader to the relevant lit- 
erature and raise many questions 
which are still to be answered. Dean 
Muelder combines positive vision and 
strong convictions with a willingness 
to leave many questions open and to 
do no more than merely suggest some 
of the important considerations. This 
is a book to be studied carefully or 
to be used as a reference book to give 
one a start in exploring particular 
problems. 


Joun C. BENNETT 
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THE RACIAL PROBLEM IN 
CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE, By 
KyLeE HASELDEN. New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1959. 222 pp., 
$3.50. 

This judicious and prophetic book 
takes its place among the distinguished 
volumes in the Rauschenbusch Lec. 
tureship series. It stands as possibly 
the best single account yet written 
on the race problem from the Chris- 
tian standpoint. 

The author counts himself a south- 
erner and is currently minister of the 
Baptist Temple in Charleston, West 
Virginia. His admirable work is a 
highly readable and lucid blend of 
prophetic insight, social science liter- 
ature on race, and personal experi- 
ence. Mr. Haselden treats his subject 
in three compact parts. 

Part I confesses the sin of the white 
Christian church, not merely its omis- 
sions, but also its malicious sanction- 
ing of the race-caste system. The Ne- 
gro’s struggle has been waged largely 
unaided by the church and sometimes 
facing its opposition. In three bristling 
chapters, the author documents how 
the church has been and is now “the 
mother of racial patterns, the pur- 
veyor of arrant sedatives, and the 
teacher of immoral moralities.” 

Part II turns to a clarification of 
the processes involved in racial con- 
flict by a definition of key terms: prej- 
udice, discrimination, segregation, and 
stereotyping. The four chapters de- 
voted to definitions, however, do not 
merely summarize social science liter- 
ature; they are depth analyses which 
search for the Christian perspective. 
Replete with sensitive illustrations, 
these chapters give singular clarity and 
imperative for the task which con- 
fronts the Christian and the church. 

Part III outlines the implications 
for attitudes and actions in removing 
the segregation stigma from church 
and society. In depicting a double mo- 
rality—one for Caucasians and one for 
Negroes—the author shows in sharp 
and striking cadences how white Chris- 





tians have profaned and desecrated 
Christian faith, how they have em- 
ployed Christianity to pacify and tame 
the protesting Negro. 

While this reviewer can only add 
a loud “amen” to the main message 
of the book, there are some methodo- 
logical points to quibble over. In his 
critique, the author favors psychologi- 
cal rather than sociological theories 
of the nature of prejudice, and gives 
the sanction of Christian theology to 
the former rather than the latter for 
reasons which at best are unconvinc- 
ing and at worst self-refuting. The 
author continues this bias into later 
chapters by referring to certain social 
trends as “amoral forces.” He makes 
a questionable bifurcation and limita- 
tion of the moral realm. 

Moreover, this book points up the 
extreme difficulty of a uniquely 
“Christian perspective” on social is- 
sues, when there is lacking consensus 
on the content and confines of the 
Christian insight. A uniquely Chris- 
tian perspective cannot be bought at 
the price of a sociological drubbing. 
But the difficulty of a problem is nev- 
er a cause for its neglect. The author 
is to be commended for tackling the 
task and for creating such a finished 
product. With the difficult days just 
ahead in inter-group relations, no 
concerned Christian can afford to miss 
this timely and significant book. 

Rosert LEE 


PROPHETIC FAITH IN ISAIAH, 
BY SHELDON H. BLANK. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. 244 pp., 
$3.75. 

JEREMIAH, PROPHET OF COUR- 
AGE AND HOPE, sy J. Pup 
Hyatt. New York, Nashville, Abing- 
don Press, 1958. 128 pp., $2.00. 
Professor Blank, of the Hebrew 

Union College in Cincinnati, has gath- 

ered in a single volume two studies 

on Isaiah of Jerusalem and eight es- 
says on the several prophetic poems 
which are now found in the sixty-six 
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chapters of the biblical book. The 
title, therefore, does not mean simply 
an analysis of faith in the eighth-cen- 
tury prophet, although the volume in- 
cludes such a study (pp. 34-48), but 
it covers the growth of the Isianic 
school over several centuries. 

The author writes with clarity and 
pungency. His treatment of the bib- 
lical text is never dull. His own trans- 
lation of many passages reveals his 
mastery. On almost every page, his- 
torical empathy is controlled and en- 
hanced by a wide and _ thorough 
scholarship. No reader can put the 
volume down without having been 
stirred and enlightened. A few may 
be slightly bewildered, however, by 
the way in which the historical Isaiah 
is distentangled from the Isaiah of 
legend. To be sure, Dr. Blank does 
not react to the problems of textual 
and literary criticism in the grand 
manner of the skill-and-kill school 
of the past generations. He is much 
more cautious than his predecessors, 
many of whom would propose emen- 
dations and reconstitutions whenever 
the spelling of a Hebrew word seemed 
to be incorrect or a syntactic link ob- 
scure. His treatment of Isa. 53, for 
example, shows exceptional flair and 
learning, although several conjectures 
proposed in modern times for the im- 
provement of this severely corrupt 
text should not have been dismissed 
without discussion. Nevertheless, when 
the author attempts to recover the 
ipsissima verba of the First Isaiah, 
he sharpens his scalpel exceedingly 
fine and excises neatly everything 
which he considers to be editorial 
excrescence. 

Nobody will quarrel with him on 
the general questions of composition 
and authorship. Not only chapters 40 
to 66 but also large portions of chap- 
ters 1 to 39 reflect the work of dis- 
ciples or even of exilic and post-exilic 
poets. It is also recognized today that 
legend has been at work in some lay- 
ers of the stories of chapters 36 to 39. 
However, Dr. Blank goes beyond many 
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of his fellow interpreters when he 
maintains that Isaiah was exclusively 
a prophet of doom. This view is based 
chiefly on a meticulous analysis of 
chapter 7. In vss. 1 to 16, three whole 
sentences are omitted. The prediction 
that Ephraim will be destroyed “in 
another sixty-five years” (vs. 8b) is 
considered to be out-of-place and ir- 
relevant. References to Immanuel’s 
food, curds and honey (vs. 15), is de- 
leted for it separates the naming of 
the child and the reason behind his 
naming, and it has an eschatological 
flavor. Presumably, there cannot be 
any kind of eschatological flavor in 
the authentic sayings of Isaiah. More- 
over, could there be, by any chance, 
a reason for the later insertion of 
vs. 15? 

Incidentally, the translation “she 
shall name” (vs. 14) does not neces- 
sarily assume the form of a feminine 
participle. Again, the use of the word 
‘almah, maiden, does not “certainly” 
rule out the probability that the 
writer associated with this pregnancy 
the idea of virginity. The use of the 
same word elsewhere in the Hebrew 
Bible precisely suggests the same idea, 
a fact which is strengthened by the 
Septuagint rendering of Isa. 7:14 and 
probably supported by the Ugaritic. 
Dr. Blank removes vs. 13, “Hear, now, 
House of David: is it too little for 
you to weary men that you weary my 
God, as well?” because its grim, re- 
proachful mood is quite unsuitable in 
the present context. The second clause 
of the famous vs. 9b, “If you do not 
believe, surely you shall not be es- 
tablished,” is deleted on the ground 
that it represents an alternate read- 
ing of the first (both verbs in the 
Masoretic text are two different voices 
of the same Hebrew root). 

By applying this method, the au- 
thor is able to. ascribe every promise 
of salvation to the legend-maker, in- 
cluding those which appear to be in- 
tegrally related to prophetic threats 
(such as 31:5; cf. 29:8). Even the 
name of the prophet’s son, Shear-Ya- 
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shub, “A Remnant shall repent,” is 
interpreted as an ill omen, for it be- 
longs to the pattern set by Hosea, and 
by Isaiah himself when he named his 
other son, Maher-shalal-hash-baz. 

As a result of this radical delinea- 
tion between a consistently condemn- 
ing Isaiah and the legendary figure 
who predicts a hopeful future, Dr. 
Blank is led to distinguish in the 
first section of the book between two 
kinds of faith, the faith that means 
doing and the faith that means be- 
lieving. Many of the remarks found 
in this chapter are challenging, but 
one wonders whether the distinction 
is valid, especially when the author 
himself concedes that the historical 
Isaiah, as he sees him, combines both 
forms of faith in at least chapter 30! 

The treatment of Second Isaiah re- 
veals profound knowledge of the prob- 
lems involved, and long as well as 
deeply appreciative acquaintance with 
the poems. Dr. Blank maintains with 
an increasing number of authorities 
the literary homogeneity of the Ser- 
vant Songs within chapters 40 to 55. 
Particularly impressive are his discus- 
sion of the affinities between the Ser- 
vant figure and Jeremiah (see especial- 
ly the notes, pp. 218-20), and his 
comments on Second Isaiah’s debt to 
Ezekiel. However, he has not met 
critically several views of the Servant 
which have been recently put forward 
and with which his position quite 
clearly differs. Too often, he assumes 
that the readers will assent to his in- 
terpretation without need of argu- 
ments, although he knows, of course, 
that there is plenty of room for dis- 
agreement. (For example, he takes for 
granted that in 53:1-9, the speakers 
are the kings of the nations, a con- 
jecture which is not impossible but 
is far from demonstrated.) 

Among the other studies which com- 
plete the volume, worthy of special 
notice is “The Promethean Element 
in Biblical Prayer,” which appeared 
previously in the Journal of Biblical 
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Literature, and deals chiefly with Isa- 
iah 62. 

Professor Hyatt’s book on Jeremiah 
is an able presentation of the prophet, 
his time and thought, for the popular 
reader. As in his competent Introduc 
tion and Exegesis to the book of Jere- 
miah in The Interpreter’s Bible, the 
author believes that the prophet’s ca- 
reer began after the death of Josiah. 
His succinct comments on Jeremiah’s 
theological significance, written in a 
simple language, will prove particu- 
larly helpful in Bible classes for the 
laity. 

SAMUEL TERRIEN 


CALVIN’S DOCTRINE OF THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF GOD, sy T. H. 
L. Parker. Grand Rapids, Wm. B. 
Eerdmans, 1959. 128 pp., $3.00. 
Those with any interest in the the- 

ology of the Reformers should be 
grateful to Eerdmans for publishing 
an excellent series of Calvin studies 
on this side of the Atlantic. This pres- 
ent volume in the series is a solid 
and useful work, but on the whole a 
little disappointing. It is not that the 
qualities we know from Portrait of 
Calvin and the Church Dogmatics 
translations are absent, but rather 
that they have led us to expect some. 
thing a little more impressive. Per- 
haps the fault lies with the American 
publishers who have ignored this book 
for seven years, since Edward Dowey’s 
study and the translation of Wilhelm 
Niesel’s The Theology of Calvin have 
by now stolen much of Parker’s thun- 
der. This book displays Parker’s deep 
understanding of Calvin’s thought 
and his clear and pleasing style, but 
it contains little that is new. 

This book was written as a contri- 
bution to the dispute among Calvin 
scholars precipitated by the debate 
between Barth and Brunner over nat- 
ural theology in which both appealed 
to Calvin. Parker intends to show 
that Barth is fundamentally correct 
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in his view that it is the inner work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, rather than a 
particular human quality or experi- 
ence which provides the place where 
the gospel can be effectually heard. 
The argument is in outline that of 
Wilhelm Niesel. What is distinctive 
and valuable about it is the special 
studies Parker makes in passing of 
the way Calvin uses the terms “knowl- 
edge,” “Gospel,” and “inexcusabilis.” 
Parker sees, as Brunner does not, that 
one can speak of “analogy” without 
covertly affirming the analogia entis. 
He also makes the interesting and 
important claim that when Calvin 
speaks of “a certain knowledge which 
precedes and begets faith” he has in 
mind the physical perception of the 
miracles performed by Jesus as re- 
corded in the New Testament. 

One especially significant feature of 
this book is a direct result of the 
tardiness of its American publication. 
It contains in an appendix a reply to 
E. A. Dowey’s The Knowledge of God 
in Calvin’s Theology, which was pub- 
lished in the same year as the orig- 
inal edition of Parker’s book. Parker 
is properly respectful of this brilliant 
work, but holds his ground against a 
work which essentially upholds Brun- 
ner’s position in the natural theology 
controversy. His basic objection to 
Dowey’s exposition is that it is illicit 
to use Calvin’s Pauline inexcusabilis 
as the basis for an apologetic pro- 
gram, and on this point I think he 
is correct. The reason both sides are 
able to cite Calvin with such confi- 
dence is that he speaks in quantita- 
tive terms and positively, whereas 
Barth and Brunner are_ thinking 
qualitatively and polemically. When 
affirming man’s inability in the face 
of revelation, Calvin simply had no 
pressing reason to dot the i’s. An at- 
tempt to rear a constructive program 
upon a mere fuzziness in language is 
surely perverse (incidentally, Parker 
so enters into the spirit of Calvin 
that in places he is fuzzy on precisely 
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the same point and in the same way, 
despite his avowed purpose). 

It should be noted that both Dow- 
ey’s and Parker’s books are basically 
untheological in the sense that nei- 
ther, in his effort to be an accurate 
historical reporter is careful to speak 
consistently while wearing his own 
hat, and neither pushes the logical 
consequences of his own position. In 
Parker’s book this is really a serious 
flaw. He can agree with Calvin (and 
Barth) “that since all the fullness of 
the Deity dwells in Christ, there is 
no God apart from Him.” (p. 74, 
quoting the John commentary) and 
at the same time hold that there is 
a revelation by which “We know God 
as Creator, not as Redeemer” (55). 
He is, I think, led astray by Calvin's 
stirring disclaimers of the search for 
God’s essence from Barth’s most fun- 
damental point, that you cannot sep- 
arate God’s being from his works, or 
his “heart” from his “hands and 
feet.” While criticizing Calvin for dis. 
tinguishing too sharply the knowledge 
of the Creator from that of the Re- 
deemer, Parker himself more than 
once implies that there was an abor- 
tive revelation in the Old Covenant 
which is distinct from the Christ of 
the New. 

ALAN THOMPSON 


BETWEEN GOD AND MAN, Eb. 
BY Fritz A. ROTHSCHILD. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1959. 279 pp., 
$5.00. 

This anthology organizes the thought 
of Abraham J. Heschel, Professor of 
Theology at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, in forty-one 
topics grouped under five headings 
and prefaced by an_ introduction. 
There are long and representative se- 
lections drawn from his books as well 
as from articles in journals. 

All the writings are addressed to a 
Jewish audience; and while basically 
non-technical in character will at 
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points prove difficult to the Christian 
student who is not yet at home in 
the vocabulary and distinctive thought- 
patterns of the best Jewish thinking. 
Heschel brings to his sensitive, cour- 
ageous, and competent rethinking of 
Judaism a profound knowledge of the 
legal and the mystical aspects of Jew- 
ish thought as well as a deep per- 
sonal devotion to the faith which he 
professes. He articulates clearly in 
terms of modern problems the signifi- 
cant answers of Judaism and he shows 
how relevant and contemporary these 
answers are. 

The distinctive emphasis in Heschel 
is that the search of God for man, 
not man’s quest for God, is the cen- 
tral, dynamic element in the religious 
experience. This divine concern man- 
ifests itself in history and formulates 
itself in experience as a moral de. 
mand to hear and to obey. The di- 
vine intention and action awakens in 
man as the basis for worship the sense 
of awe and of wonder and these feel- 
ings find their fulfilment in informed 
and disciplined obedience. 

For the non-Jewish reader the sec- 
tions of the book that will yield the 
most immediate profit and insight are 
“The God of the Prophets” and the 
brief discussion of prayer (pp. 198- 
213). The prophetic movement is the 
interpretation of God’s response to 
human history and of his relating 
himself to man’s potential moral dig- 
nity and informed obedience. Man 
can know but a bit of God. Man can 
know only his moral intentions. Pray- 
er is man’s empathy for the divine 
character, a means for perceiving the 
divine will. It is attentiveness and in- 
tent directed toward God’s especial 
purposes for man. The Bible as a 
whole is a direction to man of the 
manner in which man can sanctify 
to God time and find through God 
the wholeness and the wholesomeness 
that God seeks to give to men. 

The anthology is worth a careful 
and a devout reading and it ought 
to lead the thoughtful student to the 
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longer works of Heschel in which his 
ideas are more fully developed. 
JAMEs HarreL Coss 


MODERN REVIVALISM, CHAR- 
LES GRANDISON FINNEY TO 
BILLY GRAHAM, By Wit1aM G. 
McLoucHLIN, Jr. New York, Ronald 
Press, 1959. 551 pp., $6.50. 


At a moment in history when re. ' 


vivalism is floating on a tide of pop- 
ularity, a very able historian of re- 
vivalism in America dares to stand 
back and assay the movement in crit- 
ical and searching terms. The author 
of a previous work, Billy Sunday Was 
His Real Name, now takes a more 
sweeping scrutiny of revivalism from 
1825 to the present-day. 

Professor McLoughlin interprets the 
role played by revivalism against the 
backdrop of social, intellectual and 
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religious developments in America. He 
brings to bear basically a cultural ex- 
planation of revivalism from a func- 
tional standpoint. As a recurring phe- 
nomenon revivalism reflects the “re- 
examination and redefinition of the 
nation’s social and intellectual values, 
which must take place from time to 
time in order to maintain a balance 
between tradition and change” (p. 7). 
Revivalism thus fulfills an important 
cultural function of periodic and col- 
lective evaluation of the cultural 
ethos. 

Concerned with revivalism as a de. 
veloping and dynamic movement, the 
book’s major focus is on the colorful 
personalities which highlight the move- 
ment. Yet this is a work which probes 
beneath the superficial fiurries and the 
spectacular antics of mass evangelism. 
Although the subject matter is mass 
religious behavior, it is a serious his- 
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torical study, and its style is certain- 
ly not geared to mass consumption. 

The author presses home his point 
that the number of religious revivals 
have been few and that they have 
produced fewer tangible or lasting ef- 
fects. Over the past three hundred 
years, he argues, there have been only 
four periods of revivalism, each about 
ten years in duration. 

Modern revivalism is characterized 
by carefully organized machinery and 
pragmatically contrived techniques. 
While each evangelist possesses unique 
qualities, it is surprising how similar 
they all are and how much they have 
learned from one another. With acute 
discrimination, McLoughlin contrasts 
the methods of the mass evangelists 
and supplies liberal quotes from the 
sermons and writings of such soul- 
winners as Finney, Moody, Jones, Tor- 
rey, Mills, Sunday, and Graham. Here 
is an example of how Sunday delighted 
his audience: “David decided to go 
out and tell Goliath where to head 
in. So Saul said, ‘You’d better take 
my armor and sword.’ David put them 
on, but he felt like a fellow with a 
hand-me-down suit about four times 
too big for him, so he took them off 
and went down to the brook and 
picked up a half dozen stones. He put 
one of them in his sling, threw it, 
and socked Goliath in the coco be. 
tween the lamps, and he went down 
for the count.” 

By and large, the account of each 
evangelist indicates that the interest 
of saving souls is not the sole con- 
cern, since various personal ambitions 
and ulterior motives are also involved. 
Moreover, mass evangelists are partic- 
ularly vulnerable at the point of in- 
voking divine sanction upon their own 
petty prejudices and short-sightedness, 
particularly in political, racial, and 
economic issues. Children of their day, 
they often supported conservative and 
even reactionary policies. 

In this significant historical survey, 
we are reminded that revivalism is 
often used as an instrument of lay 
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protest with anti-intellectual and anti- 
clerical overtones. As the author heeds, 
this protest seeks “to wrest control out 
of the hands of the ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny of the learned eastern hierarchy 
in the churches and re-establish the 
priesthood of all believers.” (p. 131) 

As mass evangelism is critically ap- 
praised and its effects deemed negli. 
gible, one cannot help but note the 
inconsistency of this evaluation with 
the author’s imputed claim that re- 
vivals play the weighty role of cul- 
tural re-evaluation. Do they, or do 
they not play this role? If the answer 
is “yes,” how, then, can the effects of 
revivalism be unimportant? Of course, 
the author is faced with the inherent 
difficulty of evaluating a_ religious 
movement. He also fails to come to 
grips adequately with this delicate 
problem: do revival movements stimu- 
late or do they parallel periods of 
national self-scrutiny? Or do_ they 
themselves represent the religious 
counterpart of intellectual reawaken- 
ing in the secular sphere? 

Despite these queries, those who 
want perspective on present-day pat- 
terns of mass evangelism can do no 
better than to turn to Modern Re- 
vivalism. 

Rosert LEE 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, By James B. Prit- 
CHARD. Princeton, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. 263 pp., $5.00. 
Since 1950 Old Testament scholars 

have been particularly indebted to Dr. 

Pritchard for his editing of the two 

magnificent volumes, Ancient Near 

Eastern Texts and The Ancient Near 

East In Pictures, both of which have 

most recently appeared in a condensed 

one-volume anthology aimed especial- 
ly for the non-technical lay reader. 

Now the active archaeologist-professor 

of Old Testament literature at the 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific 

has come forth with a companion vol- 

ume to the latter (though not depen- 
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dent upon it), again designed for the 
general Bible student, but not with- 
out value as an introduction to Old 
Testament archaeology for the more 
serious Biblical scholar. 

Over a century of exploration and 
excavation in the Near East has borne 
witness to the “coming of age” of Bib- 
lical archaeology as a science in its 
own right, both from the standpoint 
of methodology and refinement of 
techniques. Moreover, the vast accum- 
ulation of material which the field 
archaeologist and epigrapher have 
placed at the disposal of the Biblical 
historian has made it possible—nay, 
even necessary—to attain a better per- 
spective for seeing in what ways the 
historical events recorded in the Bible 
must now be understood, reevaluated, 
or confirmed. Such a task could be 
prodigious, and Dr. Pritchard makes 
no pretense at having dealt with it 
comprehensively or exhaustively, but 
in assessing the kind of change which 
the recent results of archaeological in- 
vestigation have wrought on our un- 
derstanding of the Biblical past, and 
in his choice of material to illustrate 
that change, he has provided an ac- 
curate, reliable, and stimulating basis 
from which the more interested stu- 
dent may deepen and widen his in- 
vestigations. 

The author begins with a very well- 
written and informative chapter on 
“The Science of Palestinian Archaeol- 
ogy,” commencing with a highly read- 
able account of the important work 
of one of Near Eastern archaeology’s 
earliest geniuses, Sir Flinders Petrie, 
and then describing some of the more 
notable material and epigraphic dis- 
coveries made in the land of Pales- 
tine, from the excavations at Megiddo 
to the most recent Dead Sea Scrolls. 
In successive chapters Dr. Pritchard 
tells the story of how both archaeo- 
logical exploration and_ excavation 
have “filled in” the map of ancient 
Palestine; how the work of the French 
in Phoenicia, including the discovery 
of the Ugaritic literature, has illumi- 
nated our understanding of the reli- 


gion of Canaan; how the deciphering 
of cuneiform has not only thrown 
much new light on the political rela- 
tionship between Palestine and Assy- 
ria in the first millennium B.C., but 
also has opened up new vistas through 
the Mesopotamian mythological liter- 
ature which can now be compared 
with Israelite religious traditions; and 
finally, how legal texts and the wis- 
dom movement in the ancient Near 
East formed a necessary background 
to our understanding of Law and Wis- 
dom in the Old Testament. 
Throughout his book, Dr. Pritchard 
has endeavored to “let the evidence 
speak for itself” by including illustra- 
tive quotations from translated ancient 
documents, and excellent photographs 
of pertinent archaeological artifacts. 
Though there will undoubtedly be 
some who will wish to qvarrel with 
the author’s selection of material in 
certain categories, on the whole it 
must be admitted that he has chosen 
wisely and appropriately, giving us a 
valuable introduction to this impor- 
tant and advancing field. 
Grorce M. LANDES 


THE FAITH OF ISRAEL, sy H. H. 
Row ey. Philadelphia, Westminster 
Press, 1956. 220 pp., $3.50. 

The substance of this volume com- 
prises the James Sprunt Lectures de- 
livered by Prof. Rowley at Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, in the spring of 1955. Owing 
to the relatively short notice that 
Prof. Rowley received with the lec- 
tureship invitation (the expected lec- 
turer had to withdraw suddenly), the 
author felt constrained to select a 
rather broad subject, though he has 
endeavored to indicate its necessary 
limitation through his subtitle, “As- 
pects of Old Testament Thought.” 
Seven lectures thus embody what Prof. 
Rowley considers to be seven distinc- 
tive aspects of the faith of Israel. 

After a brief introduction in which 
he rightly distinguishes between the 
sphere of Old Testament Theology 
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and that of the History of Israelite 
Religion, and in which he clearly de- 
fines the criteria for determining what 
properly belongs to Theology, Prof. 
Rowley takes up the topic “Revela- 
tion and Its Media.” He succinctly 
outlines the variety of ways in which 
God was thought to reveal himself, 
pointing out that the most unique me- 
dium of revelation in the Old Testa- 
ment lies in that combination of per- 
sonality and historical event to which 
the Biblical authors bear witness for 
certain moments of special significance. 
The next two lectures effectively juxta- 
pose “The Nature of God” and “The 
Nature and Need of Man.” In the for- 
mer, Prof. Rowley thinks the old Ke- 
nite theory of Yahweh's origin is “on 
the whole probable,” a position which 
this reviewer believes needs further 
critical study. The treatment of the 
problem of Mosaic monotheism is ju- 
diciously cautious, though one would 
like to see some acknowledgement of 
G. Ernest Wright’s analysis in The 
Old Testament Against Its Environ- 
ment. Moreover, the related problem 
of the existence of other gods needs 
to be wrestled with in terms of the 
meaning of the Hebraic concept of 
“existence,” something which Prof. 
Rowley does not find space to probe. 
In dealing with the nature of man, 
he follows the most common interpre- 
tation of the imago dei, viz., that it 
“is the mark of (man’s) spiritual exal- 
tation in the purpose of God,” a defi- 
nition which is a bit too modern and 
sophisticated for the Hebraic concepts 
expressed in Gen. 1:26-28. A thought- 
ful, balanced discussion of the “In- 
dividual and Community” follows in 
the fourth lecture, with an illuminat- 
ing presentation of the essential fea- 
tures and qualities of “The Good 
Life” in lecture number five. The 
theme of “Death and Beyond” receives 
consideration in the sixth lecture, 
where in a generally competent ap- 
praisal of the Old Testament teach- 
ing about mortality and the after-life, 
one is somewhat surprised to find the 
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assertion that “a belief in immortality 
is to be found in the Old Testament” 
(p. 155), an affirmation not sufficiently 
qualified and which therefore can be 
misleading. The seventh and final lec- 
ture appropriately deals with “The 
Day of the Lord,” i.e., the nature of 
eschatology and the Golden Age, giv- 
ing a brief but adequate survey of 
the principal motifs in this area of 
Israel’s faith. 

Though Prof. Rowley has conscien- 
tiously attempted to avoid excessive 
footnoting, he has included enough 
annotation to guide the inquiring 
reader to further sources concerning 
problems either only mentioned in 
the text or treated more fully else- 
where. In all candor it must be con- 
fessed that as an aspectual survey of 
significant motifs in Old Testament 
Theology, this work is not consistent- 
ly representative of Prof. Rowley’s best 
endeavors, but because of its concise- 
ness, clarity, and excellent readability, 
it should provide a useful introduc- 
tion to Israelite faith for the general 
Bible student. 

GrorcE M. LANDES 


THE MINISTER AND CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION, eEpITED By NATHA- 
NIEL F. ForsytH. New York, Abing- 
don Press, 1957. 250 pp., $3.50. 
This symposium was apparently un- 

dertaken to provide the work-a-day 

minister with an over-view of changes 
that have taken place in Christian 
education in the past few years. The 
book is excellent for that purpose in 
the ten topics treated. Although most 
of the writers are members of the 

Methodist Church, their theological 

position varies widely so that consis- 

tency is found within, rather than be- 
tween, chapters. 

Charles Johnson, who recently com- 
pleted his doctor’s degree at Union, 
has one of the clearest short state- 
ments of existential Christian educa- 
tion in print. Frank Herriott’s chap- 
ter on “Christianity is Learned in a 
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Democratic Church” is a penetrating 
study of what is possible when the 
total church situation is utilized for 
nurture. Herriott does not follow a 
doctrinaire mode of thought; instead 
he indicates how each situation must 
be judged in itsef and shows how the 
minister must proceed to build the 
proper human relations while he is 
developing a program. 

Howard Grimes has an excellent 
treatment of the Bible. Gerald Knoff 
shows in the first chapter that the 
church has always expected the min- 
ister to find some of his opportunity 
to share the gospel through his role 
as teacher. 

C. ELLis NELSON 


SERMONS PREACHED IN A UNI- 
VERSITY CHURCH, sy Grorce 
A. Burttrick. Nashville, Abingdon 
Press, 1959. 222 pp., $3.75. 

Dr. George A. Buttrick, a former 
pastor of the Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Homiletics at Union, has 
been Preacher to the University at 
Harvard since 1955. Effects of Dr. But- 
trick’s stay in Cambridge will long be 
felt. The turn of events has brought 
a learned, sensitive, sympathetic, skill- 
ful, and deeply Christian mind to 
bear on a situation in many ways 
truely “without form and void.” The 
situation is not peculiar to Harvard. 
In these “sermons preached in a uni- 
versity church” Dr. Buttrick speaks 
to every college young person. Indeed, 
in being true to the Bible, and so to 
the whole of life, he has here written 
words which will ring true to every 
reader. 

Of especial interest to ministers and 
seminary students will be Dr. But- 
trick’s “Foreword.” In what is in part 
an apologia Dr. Buttrick has included 
sound homiletical advice and com- 
ment. A reader should understand 
that “all preaching is specific; its lan- 
guage is particular, and it is addressed 
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to a particular congregation.” So “only 
the pastor, or a man with pastoral 
imagination, can preach.” And thus, 
“though a true sermon may be in 
measure true anywhere, it is most cen- 
trally true in the congregation for 
whom it is prepared.” Particularity 
means also particularity of time. Pres- 
ently “our distractions and false norms 
of ‘success’ have led . . . to a failure 
in home loyalties and parental love.” 
Thus in a nuclear age both the “per- 
sonal” problem and the problem of 
“corporate responsibility” have been 
intensified. So these are “University 
Sermons in a Time of Crisis.” 

Explaining his reluctance to pub- 
lish sermons, Dr. Buttrick says that 
the task of writing for the ear is dif- 
ferent from that of writing for the 
eye. For in a preached sermon “sen. 
tences are short and picture-esque and 
should be instantly clear because the 
ear has no chance to go back, saying, 
‘I did not understand: say it again.’ ” 
Also, “the sermon is an ‘I-thou’ tran- 
saction: the congregation makes the 
sermon almost as much as the preach- 
er makes it.” The sermon is “part of 
worship, it is itself worship—the as- 
cribing of worth to God, the celebra- 
tion of all worthy life before the Un- 
seen Eyes. Remove the prayer-worship, 
the brooding of the Spirit on the wor- 
shipping congregation, and how much 
of the sermon is left?” A final com. 
ment: “A sermon is an ‘offering’ on 
an altar. Perhaps it ought to be 
ephemeral. Perhaps it ought to perish 
in that sabbath’s sacrifice.” 

After a sermon titled “The Lonely 
Voyage,” which does much to reveal 
the context in which all the sermons 
are preached, there come three di- 
visions of sermons titled respectively 
“Faith and Doubt,” “Faith and Life,” 
and “The Christian Year.”’ All the 
sermons will be found helpful, wheth- 
er read devotionally or from the point 
of view of a novice or veteran homile- 
tician anxious for instruction in Bib- 
lical and apologetic preaching. 

We appreciate Dr. Buttrick’s reluc- 
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tance to print sermons. Some of those 
included in this book we have heard 
with gratitude. Our feeling is that 
they have not lost in the printing. 
Readers will be glad for the persist- 
ence of Dr. Buttrick’s friends who, as 
he says, have ‘in kindness overborne 
his scruples’ and persuaded him to 
publish these University Sermons. 
T.B.C. 


GOD AND FREUD, sy LEonarp 
Gross. New York, David McKay Co,, 
1959. 215 pp., $3.95. 

The increasingly acute problem of 
what to do between lunch and _ cock- 
tails has no doubt encouraged many 
suburban sophisticates with ultimate 
concern to try “God” and/or “Freud” 
to help them forget their boredom. 
Both offer acceptance to the unac- 
ceptable and forgiveness to the guilty 
—but as journalist Leonard Gross sug- 
gests in his informative book, the 
charge for a psychiatrist’s hour is still 
as much as a weekly food bill for a 
family of four. It is not surprising 
therefore that the majority of those 
who find that bread is not enough, 
or that they are tired of sitting at 
“separate tables” or searching for the 
“sweet bird of youth,” or that they 
are going through life without ever 
opening their eyes wide to seek out 
the church over the couch for com- 
fort and counsel. It is cheaper than 
psychiatry after all, and in principle 
science and religion are compatible. 
With absorbing facts, excellent clar- 
ity, and stimulating enthusiasm, Gross 
compensates for lack of ontological 
depth and an outline style, in writing 
of the controversial but compatibie 
romance of minister, priest and rabbi 
with Freud and others. He often fails 
to emphasize that the romance is not 
a marriage and is better on report- 
ing and summarizing than on theol- 
ogizing—but on the whole his account 
of the most exciting romance of our 
day is filled with wit and wisdom. 
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Dedicated devotees in the religious 
counseling field, as well as _ those 
among the uninitiated, will meet old 
friends and make new ones in these 
illuminating pages. It is almost tire- 
some as the name-dropping increases 
page by page but invariably the quotes 
are perceptive and reflect discriminat- 
ing research and judgment. Gross ob- 
viously spent much time meeting and/ 
or reading the leading sons of Abra- 
ham, Aquinas, and Luther in this 
country. In one of his best chapters 
(“Three Men”) he takes a represen- 
tative of each major faith to suggest 
the connection between “God” and 
“Freud.” We meet Jesuit-psychiatrist 
William Delvin who “floundered with 
magnificence for almost twenty years” 
earning six degrees before finding his 
work at Loyola in Chicago; he affirms 
“when I put on this Roman collar 
I didn’t stop being a man. I have the 
same drives anyone else has, and noth- 
ing anyone vows can ever change 
that. But if I have drives, I also have 
ideals—and the ideals can sustain me 
when {’'m tempted by the drives.” 
Rabbi Fred Hollander is the Belle- 
vue chaplain we meet who speaks 
more of the drives than the ideals, 
and Union’s Dr. Earl Loomis is the 
splendidly chosen Protestant example 
of the bridge between the drives and 
ideals. We learn not only that Dr. 
Loomis has been given all the ten 
talents but also that he grew up in 
a fundamentalist Baptist home “more 
glorious and more hectic than most” 
and that “analysis for me made my 
religion come alive.” Mr. Gross right- 
ly praises these three dedicated men 
and also gives positive thoughts and 
excellent summaries to Buber and 
Tillich for their contributions to the 
romance of “God” and “Freud.” 
The book is sprinkled with memor- 
able people like Dr. Mollegen of 
Alexandria Episcopal Seminary (“*psy- 
chiatry has helped us overcome mor- 
alistic condemnation 
fundamentalist 


so rampant in 
groups...”), Ford- 





ham’s Father Bier, Dr. Friedman of 
Sarah Lawrence, Dr. Gerhard Booth, 
Columbia’s Dr. Schneider, and such 
noted pastoral counselors as Paul 
Johnson, Otis Rice, Wayne Oates, Er- 
nest Bruder, Charles Stinnette (on the 
chemistry of counseling), and Reul 
Howe who has probably the best 
quote in the book: “traditional Chris- 
tianity has talked about the love of 
God endlessly while its parishioners 
were dying from problems in their 
love life.” Gross talked obviously with 
the right people and read the right 
books (e.g.: Cole’s Sex in Christianity 
and Psychoanalysis and Pfister’s Chris- 
tianity and Fear) and makes the read- 
er want to go and do likewise. 

God and Freud would make an ex- 
cellent study book for adult Christian 
education with its devastating chap- 
ter on an Episcopal Parish Life Con- 
ference, its helpful analysis of the sin- 
symptom conflict, and statements like 
that of Rev. Fred Kuether (American 
Foundation of Psychiatry and Reli- 
gion): “a relationship that has been 
carried on all levels prior to the cere- 
mony of marriage has a better chance 
of succeeding than a marriage that 
has not been fully explored.” The 
laity might also be interested to know 
the story of Anton Boisen and clini- 
cal training; to read case histories of 
neurotically-induced illnesses; to be 
comforted or chagrined to know that 
Tillich believes “hell is a symbol for 
a desire to do away with oneself .. . 
the hereafter must be demolished be- 
cause it is a temporal idea and a bad 
symbol”; to learn that Dr. Van Dusen 
sees positive as well as negative ele- 
ments in the Pentecostals (who along 
with Bishop Sheen are against the 
“God-Freud” affair); and to realize 
that many of the preachers who speak 
loudly of God’s wrath might be suf- 
fering from unconscious hostility. Cer- 
tainly the seminarian applying for the 
mission field or the convent bound 
girl who will need a Rorschach test 
will be glad to know not to see ani- 
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mal heads (desire to save face) among 
the clusters of ink spots! 

All of us can learn from this star- 
tlingly readable book which is both 
helpful, disturbing, amusing, provo- 
cative and always most interesting. It 
is time for more religious people to 
pay more attention to Freud, especial- 
ly now that a Samuel Blizzard survey 
shows that the average minister coun- 
sels 750 hours a year. 

GILBERT GRAGG 


THE MEANING OF PERSONS, 
BY PAuL Tournier. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1957. 238 pp., $3.75. 
In this volume the author stresses 

the fundamental importance of the 

personal relationship between doctor 
and patient on the one hand, and 
between God and man on the other. 

Healthy relationships in both direc- 

tions are essential in all therapeutic 

efforts. 

The book rests on a distinction Dr. 
Tournier makes between the “person” 
and the “personage.” The “person” is 
the real man, the inner spirit of a 
human being which comes alive and 
really only exists in personal encoun- 
ter with other persons. This “person” 
is not revealed through science, since 
science can only describe the surface 
characteristics of a human being—that 
part of our makeup which is suscep- 
tible of measurement and classification. 
“Science knows nothing of persons.” 
(p. 41) Nor is the “person” revealed 
simply through introspection which 
tends to isolate an individual and 
prevent the encounter (or “dialogue’’) 
with other persons through which we 
come to know ourselves and others. 
Science and introspection each have 
their place, but the essential “person” 
is something more than can be re- 
vealed through either of these means. 

The “personage,” on the other 
hand, is the mask we present to the 
outside world. It is artificial, the sum 
of roles played in ordinary activity. 
“The whole of our educations, our 
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daily experience of life - all go 
to make up our personage.” (p. 33) 

The goal of doctor-patient relation- 
ships is to pierce through the outer 
facade of the personage to the real 
person. The author drives home this 
point with countless illustrations. 

Dr. Tournier’s attitude is deeply 
religious. Man needs more than psy- 
chotherapy to solve his problems; he 
needs redemption. He takes his stand 
uncompromisingly on the _ biblical 
view of man, and writes frequently 
of the role of prayer and Bible read. 
ing in spiritual growth. At times he 
writes almost like a fundamentalist 
(cf. his mention of glossolalia, p. 173). 

The supreme importance which the 
author places on dealing with the real 
“person” in all his relationships is well 
taken, especially because of the alarm- 
ing tendency in much modern medi- 
cal practice (not to mention business, 
the church, and other areas of living) 
to deal only with the “personage.” 
His sincere attempt to relate religion 
to this level of truly personal life is 
also needed in a time when psychia- 
tric practice in general is not reli- 
giously inclined, at least at a grass 
roots level. 

The chief difficulty which this re- 
viewer found was in the illustrative 
material. Actually he does not present 
case histories of his patients, but 
anecdotes and after-office thoughts on 
the happenings of the day. One 
wishes he had selected a few cases 
and described these in reasonable de- 
tail. The quantity of illustrations on 
almost every page of the book only 
made this reviewer want to know 
more about the people this physician 
has met in his practice. As a correc- 
tive, he might have taken a cue from 
the work of Alphonse Maeder, Ways 
to Psychic Health, particularly since 
he relies heavily on the insights of 
Maeder. Pastors who have had clini- 
cal pastoral training will recognize 
this defect and still profit greatly 
from Dr. Tournier’s genuine insights. 

RALPH S. CARPENTER 
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THE MODERN READER’S GUIDE 
TO MARK, 125 pp.; 

THE MODERN READER’S GUIDE 
TO MATTHEW AND LUKE, 125 
PP» 

THE MODERN READER’S GUIDE 
TO JOHN, 124 pp.: 

BY WILLIAM HAMILTON. New York, 

Association Press, 1959. $.50 each. 

Three of the latest in the Reflec- 
tion Book series are of special inter- 
est to Union alumni because their 
author, William Hamilton, now Asso- 
ciate Professor of Theology at Col- 
gate Rochester Divinity School, grad- 
uated from U.T.S. magna cum laude 
in 1949. These books share with oth- 
er Reflection Books the advantages of 
being pocket sized editions of excel- 
lent material in easy to read, inex- 
pensive volumes. The fragility of the 

bindings of these study guides is a 

serious disadvantage for they will 

naturally be referred to more often 
and over a longer period of time than 
the more common “article’”’ type book. 

Dr. Hamilton combines in_ these 

volumes several elements that are im- 

portant, and too often neglected in 

similar study books. His first concern 
is with the meaning of the text, and 
this meaning he presents by a judi- 
cious appraisal of the historical, theo- 
logical and textual matters involved. 

In his lucid style he avoids the ten- 

dency of such brief guides to be dog- 

matic regarding controversial passages, 
yet at the same time he does not 
hedge in presenting his own opinions. 

Each volume includes an Introduc- 
tion (appropriately longer in John 
than in the Synoptics) which provides 
general information about the book 
to be studied. Then follows an exami- 
nation of the Gospels by literary units. 

The volume on Matthew and Luke 

gives due attention to both the paral- 

lel and non-parallel material, and 
helpfully indicates parallels or variants 
in Mark. The entire analysis remains 
well grounded in history while avoid- 
ing submersion in historical complexi- 
ties. The studies, which must be 


carried on with Bible in hand, are 
of a quality rarely found in such 
brief and non-technical volumes and 
would provide excellent material for 
a laymen’s class, or for individual 
study. 

J. N. W. 


HUMAN NATURE UNDER GOD, 
BY OREN H. Baker. New York, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1958. 316 pp., $4.50. 
This book has two key concepts 

and is divided into two parts. The con- 
cepts are ‘Self’ and ‘Personhood,’ and 
the parts are a Biblical and Psycho- 
logical interpretation of these two 
terms. 

In using the term ‘Self’ the stress 
is on the continuity in social response 
between the individual and his so- 
ciety. In contrast, when using the 
term ‘Personhood’ the author means 
a development of human capacities 
so that material “beyond the inheri- 
tance of the self” can be used to bring 
forth divergent behavior which is 
still relevant to “current condition 
and future possibility.” 

The Biblical narrative is expound- 
ed quite unashamedly as if it were 
a psychologist’s case study. The prin- 
ciple of Biblical interpretation used 
brings to mind Fosdick’s Guide to 
Understanding the Bible. 

Freud, Sir Charles Sherrington and 
George H. Mead are men _ whose 
thought figures prominently in the 
second half of the book on the psy- 
chological understanding of man. 
Biblical material is used in an illus- 
trative way and this helps to make 
clear the connection between the two 
parts of the book. 

For many, reading this book will 
result in having new ways to look 
at familiar passages of Scripture, and 
at the nature of man. Less obvious, 
but perhaps more important, it will 
expose one to a man who has a point- 
of-view and knows how to work it 
out consistently. That the book re- 
veals its author is a lecturer and 
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preacher will make it less helpful 

for some, but others will appreciate 

the poetic and expansive style. 
RICHARD MCKENNA 


Paper Bound Books 
Received in 1959 


Originals, or first translations: 


New York, Abingdon Press: Robert 
Clemmons, Young Adults in the 
Church; Naperville, Ill., Alec R. Al- 
lenson, Inc: “Studies in Biblical The- 
ology” numbers 25 and 26, James M. 
Robinson, A New Quest of the His- 
torical Jesus, $2.25, and J. T. Milik, 
Ten Years of Discovery in the Wilder- 
ness of Judea, $2.50; St. Louis, The 
Bethany Press: Charles F. Kemp, Pre- 
paring for the Ministry, 1.50; Phila- 
delphia, The Christian Education 
Press: John and Dorathea Crawford, 
P.S. to Puzzled Parents, $1.00; Robert 
E. Koenig, Use of the Bible with 
Adults, $2.00 ($2.50 cloth); Russell and 
Ruth Barbour, Religious Ideas for Arts 
and Crafts, $2.50; New York, Friend- 
ship Press: John and Rena Karefa- 
Smart, The Halting Kingdom—Chris- 
tianity and the African Revolution, 
$1.00; New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers: “Men of Wisdom” numbers 7 
and 8, André Neher, Moses—And the 
Vocation of the Jewish People, and 
Henry Van Eiten, George Fox—And 
the Quakers, $1.35 each; New Haven, 
The Edward W. Hazen Foundation: 
Allen H. Barton, Studying the Effects 
of College Education—A Methodogical 
Examination of Changing Values in 
College; John E. Smith, Value Convic- 
tions and Higher Education; Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan: Ralph fF. Fuchs, 
Democracy in Transition, $1.25; Rich- 
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mond, The John Knox Press: ‘“Ecu- 
menical Studies in Worship” number 
5, A. S. Herbert, Worship in Ancient 
Israel, $1.50; New York, Meridian 
Books: “Living Age Books” numbers 
24 and 26, Martin E. Marty, A Short 
History of Christianity, and Reinhold 
Niebuhr (ed. D. B. Robertson), Essays 
in Applied Christianity, $1.45 each; 
Greenwich, The Seabury Press: Sam- 
uel J. Wilie, New Patterns for Chris- 
tian Action, $1.50; Milwaukee, The 
Seraphic Press: John L. Murphy, The 
Notion of Tradition in John Driedo, 
$3.00; Chicago, The University ot 
Chicago Press: “Studies in the Lec- 
tionary Text of the Greek New Testa- 
ment,” Vol II, number 5, William D. 
Bray, The Weekday Lessons from 
Luke in the Greek Gospel Lectionary, 
$2.00; Anderson, Indiana, The War- 
ner Press: Kenneth F. Hall, So You 
Work with Senior High Youth, $1.00; 
Arlene S. Hall, So You Work with 
Juniors, $1.00; Verna Joiner, This 
Home We Build, $1.00; Hollis and 
Elizabeth Pistole, The Church in Thy 
House—How Home and Church can 
Work Together, $1.25; J. Edgar Smith, 
Friendship Evangelism, $1.25; Paul A. 
Tanner, The Church the Body of 
Christ—The Epistle of Ephesians 
Speaks to Us, $1.25; Babylon, New 
York, Byzantium Publishers: Christos 
Vrionides, The Byzantine Chant of 
the Greek Orthodox Church; Phila- 
delphia, The Westminster Press: 
Helen A. Brown and Harry J. Helt- 
man, eds., Choral Readings for Teen- 
Age Worship and Inspiration, $1.00, 
$.90 for five or more copies; W. Lawr- 
ence Curry, Anthems for the Junior 
Choir, Book 4, $1.10, $.90 for five or 
more copies. 


Reprints and revisions: 


New York, Harper and Brothers: 
“Harper Torchbooks,” #49, H. Rich- 
ard Niebuhr, The Kingdom of God 
in America, $1.45; #50, Mircea Eliade, 
Cosmos and History—The Myth of the 
Eternal Return, $1.35; #51, Charles 
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Coulston Gillispie, Genesis and Geol- 
ogy—The Impact of Scientific Discov- 
eries Upon Religious Beliefs in the 
Decades Before Darwin, $1.75; #52, 
Alexander Dru, ed., The Journals of 
Kierkegaard, $1.45; #53, Johannes 
Weiss, Earliest Christianity—A History 
of the Period A.D. 30-150, Vol I, 
Books I and II, $1.95; #54, Vol. II, 
Books III, IV, V, $2.25; #55, H. J. 
Rose, Religion in Greece and Rome, 
$1.60; #56, Karl Barth, Dogmatics in 
Outline, $1.25; #57, J. H. Breasted, 
Development of Religion and Thought 
in Ancient Egypt, $1.95; #58, Edward 
Conze, Buddhism—Its Essence and De- 
velopment, $1.35; #59, Octavius Brooks 
Frothingham, Transcendentalism in 
New England—A History, $1.75; #60, 
Aldous Huxley, The Devils of Lou- 


dun—A Study in the Psychology of 
Power Politics and Mystical Religion 
in the France of Cardinal Richelieu, 
$1.75; Richmond, The John Knox 
Press: Holmes Rolston, Stewardship 
in the New Testament Church—A 
Study in the Teachings of Saint Paul 
Concerning Christian Stewardship, 
$1.50; New York, Meridian Books: 
#61, Johan Huizinga, Men and Ideas 
—History, The Middle Ages, The Re- 
naissance, $1.45; #62, Charles Wil- 
liams, Witchcraft, $1.45; #69, Edmund 
Wilson, The Scrolls from the Dead 
Sea, $1.00; New York, Meridian Books: 
and Philadelphia, The Jewish Pub- 
lication Society: JP7, Abraham Joshua 
Heschel, God in Search of Man—A 
Philosophy of Judaism, $1.45. 

J. N. W. 
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For alert minds of many interests 
these paperback REFLECTION BOOKS 


any 12 titles, $5 — singly, 50c 
Which subjects interest you most? 
Select from the 30 titles here... . 


LITERATURE—-PHILOSOPHY 
THE EXISTENTIALIST POSTURE, 
Roger L. Shinn 


TEN MAKERS OF MODERN 
PROTESTANT THOUGHT, 


George L. Hunt, ed. 
Lol ec} ¢ 
RS 


POLITICS——-SOCIO 
MIXING RELIGION AND POLITICS, 





WORLD AFFA 
William Mueh 


WHAT THE CHRISTIAN 
HOPES FOR IN SOCIETY, 
Margaret Mead, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, et al.; Wayne Cowan, ed. 
THE WORLD CRISIS AND AMERICAN 
RESPONSIBILITY, Reinhold Niebuhr; 
Ernest W. Lefever, ed. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


DENOMINATIONS—HOW WE 
GOT THEM, Stanley I. Stuber 
A SHORT PRIMER FOR 
PROTESTANTS, 
James Hastings Nichols 
WHAT DIVIDES PROTESTANTS 
TODAY, Hugh T. Kerr 


FAITH-—INSPIRATION 


BASIC CHRISTIAN WRITINGS, 
Stanley I. Stuber, ed. 
THE BIBLE WHEN YOU 
NEED IT MOST, T. Otto Nall 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN POETRY, 
Hazel Davis Clark, ed. 
MIRACLES: A PRELIMINARY STUDY, 
C. S. Lewis 
THE PROMISE OF PRAYER, 
John L. Casteel 
WORDS TO CHANGE LIVES, 
58 leading clergymen 


Available at bookstores 
Published by 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 


Ying 
EXISTER ALS 
POSURE FY 
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PSYCHOLOGY——-MEDICINE | 


RELIGION AND HEALTH, 
Simon Doniger, ed. 

WHAT PSYCHOLOGY SAYS 
ABOUT RELIGION, 
Wayne E. Oates 


SEX-—LOVE——-MARRIAGE 


ROMANCE IN CHRISTIAN 
MARRIAGE, W. Clark Elizey 

SEX AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 
Seward Hiltner 

WHAT CHRISTIANITY SAYS ABOUT 
SEX, LOVE AND MARRIAGE, 
Roland H. Bainton 


LIFE AND WORK 
CHRISTIAN FAITH AND MY JOB, 
Alexander Miller 
40 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ON RELIGION, Jack Finegan 


GOD AND THE DAY’S WORK, 
Robert L. Calhoun 


LIFE 1S COMMITMENT, J. H. Oldham 
RELIGIOUS LIVING, Georgia Harkness 


THE BIBLE 
MODERN MAN LOOKS 


AT THE BIBLE, William Neil 
MODERN READER’S GUIDE 

TO JOHN, William Hamilton 
MODERN READER’S GUIDE 

TO MARK, William Hamilton 
MODERN READER’S GUIDE 

TO MATTHEW AND LUKE, 

William Hamilton 
THE UNFOLDING DRAMA 

OF THE BIBLE, 

Bernhard W. Anderson 
WHAT ARCHEOLOGY SAYS ABOUT 

THE BIBLE, Albert N. Williams 
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